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In appreciating the philosophica? theories of the 
ancients, it is strictly essential that we have regard to. the 
scantiness of their actuat knowledge, anc the abseace of 
‘that trent which Revelation only could beam fort! Thase 
systems were projected im times especially favourable ta the 
florid growth and luxuriant expansion ct bold epiaions and 
anlimited reasonrings on some: of the pro foundest subjects om 


terity. But that unfettered activity of genius which distin- 
guished the goldem days. of Greece, whem ‘ each hill and 
dale, cack vegeta A pe amd wold” of her consecrated 
territery was animated by the voice of feeettom: and phi- 
losophy, was chieffy directed tothe mventionand discussian 
of ethical theories, ard seemed scarcely te suspect the exis- 
tence of any subjects worthy the mauisities ef exalted an- 
derstandings, but those bearing ciose affisity te the 


Natorat Scitncr, that science which reveals te man the 
perpetual miracles of creation, and dzaws aside, mm seme 
degree, the veil between himself and his: maker, a 
in tain to the sublimated spirits ef the sge of Pericles. 
Absorbed in aerial ana supersubtle speculatiens, they lost 
ight of the earth they inhabited, anc the dazzling meteors 
that danced before their fancy, monopolized their con- 
sideration, to the isexpressible prejudice of sounmt science, 
and the knowledge of nature. Phe consequence was that 
their systems were frequently admirable im every fart— 
except the hasis. Their strides were mighty, but often 
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which the human mind can display its strength wadidex- | 


henomena ef invisible and intangible existences. - 
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over hollow or infructile ground. The objects of their 
pursuit were not seldom trivial, yet they seized them with 
the grasp of giants. Their excursions were extensive, but 
desultory. Their talents were great, their diligence was un- 
remitted, but their genius wanted materials worthy of the 
artificers, and their industry was, at once, the slave and 
propagatrix of error. There was in their reasonings too 
much of the ‘ sophist, madly vain of dubious lore. Yet 
it would be strikingly unjust to the illustrious s; peculators 
of antiquity to deny the substantial usefulness of much of 
their labour. They explored with intrepid zeal the dark 
depths of logical science, and if they were destitute of the 
lights of physical knowledge, their progress was, at least, 
illumined by the radiations of their own ine omparable 
faculties. Much was hidden from their view, but much also 
was acquired, Felicity of conjecture oceasionally supplied 
the want of actual and demonstrative acquaintance with the 
laws of nature, and Montgolfier, when he constructed the 
first balloon that was ever framed, only realised the saying 
of Socrates, that ‘ could a sheet of copper be so attenuated 
as that, when formed into a hollow globe, and replenished 
with a gas specifically lighter than the atmospheric medium, 
the confining material, and the fluid confined, should.con- 
stitute a weight less than that of the common air, a vehicle 
would be discovered, enabling man to traverse the skies.’ 
It would be a curious inquiry to trace to their source, or 

artial origin, many «discoveries of which the moderns 
elaim to be the patronymic inventors. We must not be 
understood to assert that the ancients were proficients in 
sciences, the sedulous cultivation of which, and astonish- 
ing achievments in, reflect so honourable a lustre on 
Christian Europe. Of such a gross contradiction to what 
we have previously advanced upon the subject, we could not 
possibly he guilty. We simply mean that the quick eye of 
genius caught, in its discursive wanderings, casual glimpses 
of truths which after-ages, more patient, and enamoured 
rather of the useful than the brilliant, were destined to de- 
velop, and take practical advantage of. Juhnson’s assertion 
respecting Dryden that ‘ what bis mind could supply at a 
call, or gather in one excursion, was all that he sought, and 
all that he gave,’ is, with very slight qualification, peculiarly 
applicable to the philosophers of Greece : and it is matter of 
deep and scrious regret that minds so supereminently subtle, 
and cast by nature in mouldsof such gigantic capacity, should 
bave wasted their vigour,and dissipated the etherial aura, ix 
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the erection and embellishment of dogmas, so unfounded and 
unsubstantial. As it is, we condemn while we admire. 
Magnitude of conception, and splendour of decoration are 
lavishly employed in the propugnation of doctrines owing no 
allegiance to sound principle. Error is systematised : na- 
ture outraged ; and the painted features of falsehood usurp 
the devotion which should be exclusively paid to the un- 
adorned majesty of truth. ; 
But a more important topic than their ignorance of physics 
presents itself for discussion, when examining the doctrines 
of the Grecian speculatists. The loose, disjointed system of 
theology that prevailed in the first enlightened country of 
Europe, could not but prove highly inauspicious to the ger~ 
mination either of a sane morality or well-adjusted philosophy. 
The character of the heathen gods afforded no very exalted 
idea of the undeviating virtue, serene dignity, and ineffable 
grandeur of celestial beings. The sovereign of the universe 
himself was gravely exhibited as the careless violator of every 
moral obligation, the unrepenting perpetrator of all species 
of flagitiousness. Cruel, selfish, and voluptuous ; capricious 
revengeful, and deceptious ; a thwarted tyrant; a controlle 
omnipotent ; supremely wise, yet ever liable to be deceived 5 
the sport of passion, and the slave of delusion ;....he was mere 
ciless in his punishments, intent only on the consummation 
of his own degrading desires, and absorbed in the basest 
sensuality ; governed by the suggestioa of the moment, in- 
ordinate in the gratification of his hate, and accomplishing by 
treachery that which his wisdom was impotent to effect ; 
despotic, yet often compelled to abandon his oppressions. 5 
all-powerful, yet the subject of rare ; of boundless yet fre- 
quently blinded wisdom ; constitutionally inflammable, and 
disciplined in error. Such was the Grecian Jove ; such 
the being~ whom antiquity venerated as the monarch of 
heaven and earth. He was adored as the lord of nature, 
whom as a human prince his worshippers would have united to 
reprobate and destroy. The characters of the minor powers 
were id perfect harmony with that of their sovereign; with 
this simple difference, that with the same noxious and dis- 
organizing propensities, their capabilities were more cir- 
cumscribed. Adultery, theft, fraud, &c. were all honoured 
with the auspices of especial patrons, carefully registered 
in the theogeny, provided with regular establishments in 
Olympus ; and having numerous temples, and shrines, 
splendidly adorned by the hand of art, and endowed with 
révenues surpassing the expences ,of the profligate kmaves, 
» 
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who oMiciated as the priests of these sanctuaries of abom- 
Haswwon 

This was the pernicious superstition diffused throughout 
Greere and her colonies. A system so replete with excite- 
ment fo the vilest passions of humanity, arrayed besides, 
in all the boposing grandeur of architecture, and 
alitractive elegancies of sculpture, painting, poetry, and 
music, operated with a lamentable force upon a people, 
whosr natural temperament was toe exalted to require 
soch potent simull. The result was the generation of a 
clers fer, belonging to the ration at large, which our sub- 
limer ivteas of the Deity, and purer morality, teach us to 
regari not merely as abhorrent ia itself, but incalculably in- 
jurious to the ivterests ef any well-regulated community. 
To this general condemnation, Wlusirious exceptions a 
urquestion bly, be made; the irreproachable integrity, the 
stainless virtue of Solon, Aristides, Epaminondas, &c. may 
be beld up as exquisite models of humaa character. Our 
bifSiness, however, is with their philosophers rather ¢han 
their legislarors, politicians, or generals. Withthem we 
have ts grapple, and if victory attend us, te the sanctity 
of ovr conse be the triumph ascribed....for against such 
antagonists how should we otherwise prevail ? 

The eminent and enlightened classes of society were 
exempt from the contagion, and contributed perhaps by the 
example of purer manvers te stem the torrent of corruption 
that, but for them, mighi have burst all bound, and rushed in 
one, black, devastating delnge over the whole surface of the 
stale. Lhe creed of the multitude, at once despicable and 
infamous, they regarded with horror and contempt. Man, 
however, cannot exist, like the beast of the field, without 
some settled principle of religious faith. The conviction of 
his immortality is perpetually pressing itself on his mind. 
The decay and renovation of nature speak to him in a lan- 
guage that vibrates to his heart’s core, and will not be 
roistaken. Every natural sentiment must be extirpated 
from his breast, his whole being must change, he must be 
struck from the list of rationai intelligences, ere he can part 
with this soothing consolation, this divme panacea, of all his 
cares and miseries. Instigated by this hunger of the soul 
afier ite celestial aliment, and abhorring the raw, coarse, 
putreseent ingredients of the popular superstition, the 
Grerian sages were compelled to frame religions for them- - 
selves. They commenced their labour with the boldness of 
magn who felt themselves equal to the most arduous enterprizes. 
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Ignorant of the insurmountable difficulties of their task, the 
perplexities that beset them at every turn of their road, only 
whetted their resolution to intenser effort. That which 
their reason was incompetent to solve, they arbitrarily ac- 
counted for. -They acted like men whe, involved in the 
obseure labyrinths of a forest, and discerning no permeable 
exit, vainly attempt to hew a passage, where none has beem 
provided ‘by nature. Destitute of divine light, they vainly 
sought acquaiirtanee with things divine. Ina word, aEve- 
wATton had fot beamed upon their benighted intellect, and 
they were like Argus in the dark. Since their conceptions 
of the Deity were feéessarily formed from what hee Geen, 
er could aéquire, of humanity in its least imperfect state, 
and since the utmost conceivable greatness and purity of 
man aré infinitely below the unimaginable subiimity ef the 
Suprente Being, their conceptions were necessarily erro- 
neous. The eagie, his feet chained to the earth, idly shakes 
his pinions fora heavenly flight. 

The propensity to brilliant theory, uniting with the dis- 
dain of demonstrative science, renders the physical and 
theological systems of the ancients, objects, at once, of 
admiration and doubt. Of the utter falsity of some, the 
discrepancies are too flagrant and glaring te allow usan 
instant’s pause on the verdict we ought to pronounce, 
especially when we discover that they resolve in conchustons 
which religionists of any, and all, persuastuns, must 
regard with an unconquerable abhorrence; in which 
even the Deist will participate. Systems, having for their 
foundation, the acknowledgment of a Supreme Arbiter, 
preserving and ruling ali things by his provideatial 
wisdom and omnipotence, however obnoxious to particutar 
creeds such systems may be, will be more charitably dealt 
with than theories which cither deny the existence of god 
or gods, or, admitting their existence, exclude them frem all 
sWay over, or interference in, the conduct of the universe, 
Yet, perhaps, theerectors of the former hypethesis stand 
an eminence some degrees below that on which those of the 
latter take-their station. We entreat our readers to recollect 
that were canvassing the question with regard to mere 
éntellectual siipériority ; that the moral principles of Right 
and Wrong have ne connection with ihe subject. Arguing 
then with this reserve, we have little hesitation in pre- 
nouncing the founiers of the Epicurean and Sceptical 
theories to have been individuals of more curieus researeh, 
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and subtle thought, than the framers of less obnoxious 
doctrines..... We shall remark : 

Firstiy, that the Epicurean and Sceptical hypothesis 
required in their defenders an hardihood and adventurous- 
ness of spirit, characteristic of the highest order of minds, 
which were but rarely demanded in the supporters of the 
Platonic and Pythagorean systems. The first flew off at 
direct tangent from the popular follies, the second preserved 
a course more accommodated to the sinuosities of the pre- 
vailing superstition. All the prejudices of the multitude were 
inflamed into perilous combustion by the first, the efforts of 
the second ever bore the semblance of respect towards the 
sentiments of the populace. The frst was more ingenious 
and enterprising, the second more circumspect and stealthy. 
The first was more heroic, the second more politic. The 

rst was a Cesar, the second a Machiavel. 

We shall seconpty observe that....the bolder theories 
were, probably, partly engendered by the errors into 
which the devouter sages had fallen ; errors which 
were fastened upon with the most immoderate triumph 
and tenacious malignity, when they were observed in 
hypotheses professing tv be infallible guides through the 
Jabyrinths of moral and theological science. Broached as 
they were in times when the only mean of obtaining reve- 
rence consisted in the display of superior talents, and when, 
consequently, the spiritus imtus was called forth in its 
brightest colours, and strongest action, every individual of 
abilities was led to examine into the merits of doctrines, 
propounded with such self-arrogated and solemn claims 
to his veneration. Subjected to this minute inquisition, 
the Platonic and Pythagorean systems shrunk before the 
rough and unsparing vehemence with which they were 
assailed by their acuter rivals. Flushed with victory, the 
Epicureans and Sceptics lost no time in improving their 
advantages ; they seized every opportunity to perplex 
their antagonists with questions and objections, of whick 
they were unable to afford satisfaetory solutions : for, inde- 
pendently of reasons previously stated, their approximation 
to the notions of the vulgar, circumscribed the range of 
their thoughts within very narrow limits, and deprived them 
ofall those vast advantages which the unrestrained liberty 
ef the Epicureans and Sceptics secured to those dangerous 
innovators. 

‘Tasmory, all the merit which a victorious combat 
With a weak, and triumphant defence ef a bad, cause, 
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can entitle them to (and this will be found to be no mean 
panegyric) justly belongs to the Epicureans and Scepties. 

Fovurrnty, and tastiy, though the Pythagorean and 
Platonic systems,are so much more susceptible than the latter 
of every embellishment that fancy and sentiment can bestow, 
it is incontrovertible that the most exquisite delineations 
and richly coloured illustration of philosophical principles 
are exhibited in ‘Tae Narure or Tuines’.... The production 
of a man whose avowed epinions have been stigmatised as 
waging‘open war with the inspirations of song, and allying 
themselves with all the sordid and grovelling passions of 
our nature. 

if these our views of the subject be correct, it seems to follow 
that the systems of the bolder sects, while they deviate more 
widely from the sacred principles of christianity, were created 
and put forth by men of freer, more excursive, and original 
intellect than the framers of doctrines less obnoxious to our 
holy religion. 

We shall now present our readers with an abstract of the 
Epicurean hypothesis, This cannot be better performed 
than in the compressed yet comprehensive language of the 
translator. 


‘His physical theory, the preservation of which we owe te 
‘Diogenes Laertius, admits only matter and space ; both infinite, 
unbounded, eternal, and producing, by their various combinations, 
the universal structure. Space and matter are in their natures distinct 
and opposite ; one provides the solid parts of bodies, the other their 
pores and interstices. Hence, all created substances consist of solid 
and void. Till the universe sprung to being, matter and space were 
unconnected ; subsisted separately as independently. Space is void 
—an entire absence of matter ; solid matter on the contrary, excludes 
space, and consists of seeds or atoms, inconceivably minute, and so in- 
durate as to be infrangible. The figures of these corpuscles are variour, 
though not mfinitely diversified, and the atoms of each shape are in- 
nwnerable, while each single atom possesses its own intrinsic powers of 
motion. Epicuras, borrewing from Democritus the perpendicular ma=- 
tion, added a second, by which some of the particles descended in am 
oblique direction, striking the others laterally. 

‘ These atoms, moving from all eternity through immeasurable spaces 
méeting, coneussing, rebounding, combining, amassing, according te 
their smooth, round, angular, and jagged figures, have produced all 
the compound bodies of the universe, animate and inanunate. The 
thore closely and compactly they lie, the more the body they form ap- 
proximates to perfect solidity ; as their coalition is less intimate, it will 
be more vacuous and rare. On the mode of combination assumed’ by 
these particles depends the nature and character of whatever they 
form : as earth, water, fire, air, vegetables, animal bodies, the mind, 
the soul, and the passions, 
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* From these elementary particles the werld was generated, and is 
perpetually supplied and sustained. Ever in motion, the atoms now 
attach themselves to fading bodies ; now form new ones ; now dissipate 
again, preserve the constant rofition of nature, and, while al com- 
pounds decay and perish, are themselves eternal and immutable. 

* The world itselt is vefected and nourished by a perpetual accession 
of these corpuscles ; had, like all other bodies, a beginning and pro- 
gression ; like them also it will have a termination ; and, by its disso- 
lution, provide materials for other worlds, 

* This visible system is not the only one with which the infinite void 
is furnished. The sane cause produced cther systems ; and, anterior 
to the-birth of the world, gave, in certain parts of space, existence to 
beings, whose duration will transcend that of the world itself ; beings 
whose pure natures exempt them from the cares incidental to the 
grosser organization of inferior existences, and not only secure them 
¢rom the passious and tumultuous emotions that disturb and vitiate the 
human ree, but render th: m indifferent to our crimes and miseries, 
virtues and happiness. These superior beings, the Gods of Fpicurus, 
were so far from claiming any share in the production or conduct of the 
world, that they themselves weie created, and are finite im their 
aitributes. 

* Thus all things and ail creatures are formed from accruing par- 
ticles, not excepting even the sou} and mind of man. And as the 
existence of these invisible essences, like the grosser frame, depends 
on the combination and adhesion of the corpuscles of which they con- 
sist, they also, at the separation of their elementary atoms, share the 
fate of the body and perish.’ 


It is asserted by the apologists of Epicurus, that te pro- 
rnounce him an atheist is manifestly unjust, since his belief 
im the existence of heavenly powers is expressed with reve- 
rential seriousness. ‘This we certainly conceive to be a very 
shallow and awkward vindication. Accordiag to all rational 
notions of divine powers, these ‘ superior beings, the Guds 
of Epicurus’ were any thing rather than divine. They 
were indued, it is true, with faculties surpassing those of 
man, but for no imaginable purpose, save that of providing 
ior their own convenience and pleasures. Regardless alike of 
the enormities of vice and the sufferings of virtue, they viewed 
the transactions of this world with a stoicism that was never 
imvaded by horror or delight, and with feelings much less 
intense than those with which the spectators at a theatre are 
agitated at the representation of any powerfully -interesting 
drama. 

» Enthusiasm in bebalf of his original is naturally to 
be expected.in every translator, ‘That which has engrossed 
our exertions for any considerable period we regard with 
vivid and peculiar interest. Dr. Busby is by no means defi- 
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sient in this ardent partiality, which, however, we are glad 
to discover has not materially interfered with the sacred 
duties he has to discharge, who undertakes to array Lucre- 
tius in the costume of the English or indeed, any modern 
idiom. One passage of the ‘ Dissertation on the genius 
of Lucretius’ (that part of the work from which we have made 
our preceding quotations) while it is the most eloquent and 
argumentative defence of the Roman bard we have ever 
perused, is, nevertheless, not perfectly free from misrepre- 
sentation; and reasoning which, stated with great clearness 
and beauty of expression, is too general, not to mislead 
minds unhabituated to serious thinking. Lueretinus is am 
author whom we must scrutinize in minutie: take himia 
his generalities, and it will be frequently found that his 
statements and arguments are unonswerabie. Like Achilles, 
in the main trunk of his metaphysics, he is secure from 
wound ; but he is vulnerable in the heel. The following igs 
the passage we alluded to. 

‘ His adversaries,’ says Dr. Busby, meaning the adver- 
saries of Lucretius, ‘assert that he rejected the inter- 
ference of the gods with the government of the world; 
denied an over-ruling providence ; that is (when properly 
explained) having disarmed Jupiter of his thunder and 
lightning, Mars of his sword and shield, snatched from 
Neptune his trident; dispeopled the Acherusian shades, 
and left in the regions of ocean, earth, and heaven, only 
beings of created and limited powers—he omitted to invent 
omnipotent substitutes, and te pay divine worship to idols 
of his own creation. -Anacreon may be admired and ex+ 
tolled for thé seducing pictures he exhibits of inebriation and 
wantonness ; Catullus and Tibullus for their lascivious sen- 
timents and descriptions ; and Virgil, for exhibiting in 
flattering colours ideas at which I cannot too remotely 
hint; while Lucretius is condemned for not being an 
idolator, for not making for himself, and falling down before, 
a graven image ; some newly fashioned type of some fresh- 
imagined deity; for not being wise enough to perceive how 
much better it would have been, to submit the rule of 
the universe to fancied Gods, rather than to the laws 
of nature.’ 

Now we really must, in candour, observe to Dr. Busby 
that in his zeal to defend Lucretius, he has so far over- 
stepped the lines of justice, as to cast the most unmerited 
ecnsure upon all-admirers of some of the most exquisite 
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poetry that remains to us from its golden ages, Anacreom 
1s mo! ‘ extolled for his seducing pictures of inelriation 
and wantonness;’ Catullus and Tibullus, ‘ for their lascivious 
sentiments and descriptions ;’ (indeed Tibullus is remarkably 
chaste, and free from vicious thought and sentiment,) nor 
Virgil for exhibiting in flattering colours, ideas at which’ 
the translator of Lucretius ‘ cannot toe remotely hint.’ 
The warmest worshippers of those illustrious poets repro- 
bate, incommon with Dr. Busby, the licentiousness with 
which treir compositions are polluted ;—the simplicity, 
the purity of diction, the naive graces, that distinguish 
the style of Anacreon ; the unrivalled and spirited elegance 
that sheds such enchanting light over the pages of 
Catullus ; the mourntul and unaffected tenderness that 
diffuses its languishing lustre over the productions of 
Tibullus ; the inimitable pathos and sublimity of Virgil.:’ 
These are the charms that, as with the force of magic, 
controul the minds of all who read and understand the 
works of those exquisite geniusses: their reverence is not 
-wasted upon those portions of their productions which 
form the greund work of Dr. Busby’s ingenious, not in- 
genuous, use of the universa! admiration paid to the Macnt 
Vares VeTeRes. 

For this over-weening defence of Lucretius conveyed 
in language that may be termed a satire upon the age, we 
were unable to assign any adequate cause. 


Se 


In the notes 
to the poein, Dr. Busby to considerable learning, has joined 
greatacutenessand depth of reasoning : the parallel passages 
from various moderp and ancient authors, are selected with 
unexampled felicity ; and the body ef the commentaries, 
consisting of the most masterly refutations of all the 
disputable parts, t. e. nearly the whole of the Epicurean 
theory, altogether forms a mass of reasoning upon the 
eloquent sophisms of Lucretius, that erects itself into 
an irresistible battery against all casuists whom vanity, 
or perverted principles, might seduce to the profession and 
defonce of a system which the present translator has puovep 
to be not only vicious, but teeming with errors; errors 
excusable in the age of Lucretius, but which would in- 
fallibly induce the utmost causticity of ridicule upon any 
modern adopter of such mere phantasms. It was upon 
this'ground, that we said we were unable to assign any 
adequate cause for Dr. Busby’s earnest defence of Lucretius, 
who though he be a mighty poet, and a subtle, though 
erroneous, metaphysician will not be considered, in these 
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times, as a Prtiosorner; as a man (to remind our readers 
of positions advanced in the previous pages of this article) 
deeply versed in physical science, and building all his 
ratiocination apon principles that are rooted, so to speak, 
in the very foundations of nature. In turning to the ‘ pre- 
face,’ however, we were agreeably surprised at meeting with 
a: passage that afforded a full and clear solution of the 
difficulty that assailed us. In this sentence Dr. Busby 
informs us that a very considerable portion of the work, 
including the dissertations on the genius of Lucretius, 
was executed nearly twenty years since*, a circumstance 
which, by leading us to imagine that in the earlier period 
of his life, the Doctor viewed the system of Epicarus with 
more indulgence than is consistent with reason, wiil account 
for the discordance at present subsisting between the 
dissertation and his very elegant, and profound ¢ommenta- 
ries upon the text of Lucretius. 

With regard to our critical survey of the work, we intend 
to consider (wherever it is practicable) the poem and the 
commentaries in coajunction—thus presenting our reacers 
at once with examples of the two-fold display of the trans- 
lator’s talents—as a poct—and argumentatist. 

The first passage we shall select is that glorious burst of 
genius and enthusiasm, in which the Roman poet declares 
the originality of his work, and announces in words that 
seem to burn the paper on which they are inscribed, his 
resolution to explore the newest and most verdant paths 
of Parnassus. The original beginning, ‘ nune age, quod 
super est cognoce, &c.’ is familiar to the mind oi every 
admirer of Lucretius. 


* But now attend: thine eager ear incline, 
Catch reasor.’s light, and make my wisdom thine : 
Obscure my theme, but glorious hope of praise, 
Warms my bold heart, and animates my iays ; 
Exalts my soul to energy divine 
And fires with all the raptures of the Nine. 





— 


* What wes the cause of this supererogatory defereuce to the cenon of 
Horace, we cannot divime ; but we much regret that Dr. Busvy cefraimed so 
lovug from the prosecution of his trauscencent version when we reflect to 
what valuable professioval pursuits, Mr. G , might have dedicated his 
leisure aad know! dge, had he been acquainted with the present translation. 
As it is, what shail we say of Mr G ? A seceder from the shrine of 
Aecucaptus, he has met with the just fate of a deserter—oftended bis former 
p2iron, withont seeerivg the smiles of his newly chosen protector, 
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Daring, I follow where the Muses lead, 

Through paths untrod with new delight proceed. 

The purest springs my noble thirst requires, 

My ardent mind the largest draughts inspires ; 

I joy to traverse the pierian bowers, 

And wreathe my brows with their immortal flowers ; 
There, where ye never bound, harmonious Nine! 
Another’s temples with a crown like mine.’ (B. Lv. 991.) 


Can any thing surpass the florid freshness, the con- 
tagious ardour, of this exquisite passage? If there is any 
thing in English translation, that fairly rivals its excellence, 
it will be found in Dryden’s version of the lines in the third 
book of the Georgics commencing. 


* Ye sacred Muses, &c.’ 


Tn the commentary upon the seventh line of the quotation, 
Dr. Busby very judiciously and succinctly points out the 
adoption of the allegorical mode (employed hy Luerctius, 
¢o delineate the magnitude and splendour of his pretensions) 
by several of the ancient poets, and, in modern times, by 
Milton and Cowley. The imitation by Virgil, the trans- 
lation of which by Dryden, we esteem one of the brightest 
flashes of his genius, is a mere theft from his illustrious 

redecessor. 

Our next extract will exhibit the perfect ease, ahd melo- 
dious volubility with which Dr. Busby manages the meta- 
physical parts of ‘ The Nature of Things.’ Lucretius 
is contending for the unbounded extent of the universe— 
* omne quod est, igitur, $c. 


* This everlasting frame can know no bound, 
For then extremes the whole would circle round. 
But can extremes exist, and not extend 
Beyond the bodies which they comprehend ? 
And if beyond this whole no substance lies, 
Can circumscribing walls this whole comprise ? 
All is the centre where no limit bounds; 

Stand where thou wilt, space infinite surrounds. 
But this great whole if boundaries comprise, 
Raise me some mortal to yon utmost skies ;— 
Thence, forward, if a forceful dart he throw, 
*Twill stop resisted, or ’twall further go. 
Choose as you list, my argument will hold ; 

Wo limits thou must grant, the world infold; 
Whether some obstacle oppose its might, 

Or throygh the void it wing its rapid flight, 
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Still o’er this utmost limit something lies ; 

Substance that checks, or void through which it flies, 
‘Then here, where’er thy bounds, I firtuly stand :—~ 
W hat of thy dart becomes, IT still demand. 

Ope lie the world’s illimitable fields, 

And boundless space an endless passage yields, 


* Again; did bounds this universe embrace, 
Matter ere this, had sought the lowest place, 
Nought that beneath the ethereal concave grows, 
Fad sprang to life, or to perfection rose. 

The stars themselves had soon extinguished beeng 
And the sun’s cheerful light no longer seen. 
Descending through immensity fron: high, 

All would at length in wild confusion lie. 

But since to substances no rest is given, 

They're ever moving, driving on, or driven : 

No lowest place, to which they all might tend, 
Attracts them, to no centre they des cend, 

Through the vast void their constant course they keep, 
While ever-aective seeds to being leap: 

And nature’s bodies, as they quickening rise, 

The moving mass eternally supplies. 


‘ °Tis true, we see one thing another bound, 
The hills the air, the winds the hills, surround ; 
Phe embracing lands the restless sea inclose, 

And ronnd this earth the circling ocean flows. 

But the Great Whole, no limits can embrace, 

For sitch the nature of the world’s great space, 

That swiftest streams, for ages though they flowel, 
And stretched eternally their liquid road, 

Still through the vast expanse could never run, 

Stiff vain their journey, and as just begun : 

Sach the World's Whole, through all extension led; - 
So ceep, so lofty, aad so widely spread. 


‘ Tlence, since this universe no confine know3, 
The laws of nature Finity oppose. 
Since every substance is by vacuum bound, 
And every void by matter circled round. 
By nvutual terminations, thus, the whole 
Imurense becomes, and orbs unbounded roll, . 
Were not each void within some substance placed, 
And one for ever by the other braced, 
One endless simple vacuum had been given ; 
Nor sea, tor earth, nor lucid vault of heaven, 
Nor mortaPrace, nor sacred forms of gods, 
{Nor lords of earth, nor of the blest abodes 
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One moment had endured ; the seeds of things, 
Divided and dispersed, on devious wings, 

Had darted through the void, dissolved aud loosed ; 
Or, never joined, no being had produced, 

For scattered through the fields of empty space, 
Never again those solids could embrace, 


* Ne’er had the seeds, by wisdom of their own, 
Themselves adjusted, and in order shone: 
Ne’er framed the laws by which themselves should move, 
But changed to various forms, dispersed above, 
Below, around, through ali the mighty void, 
In every motion, every union tried, 
Each to its proper station lastly springs, 
And hence this wonderous universe of things. 
Thus by convenient motions, which they keep 
From age to age, they swell the greedy deep 
With vast supplies of tributary streams ; 
And earth, rekindled by the solar beams, 
Renews her fruits, the various creatures thrive, 
And Zthevr’s rolling fires resplendent live.” (Bi. v. 1030.) 


In this extract, which, in our opinion, is a splendid 
instance of the possibility of conveying the axioms of phi- 
losophy in vigourous and animated strains of poetry, we 
have to notice a few peccadilloes, which, however, do not 
deteriorate the magnificence of the passage to any great 
degree. ‘ Circle round,’ is feebly pleonastic, and the verb 
‘go’ in the twelfth line is ungraceful, and evidenily 
introduced for the purpose of rhyming with the preceding 
verse ; *’ Twill, we unhesitatingly condemn, wherever we 
find ii; the elision of the impersonal pronoun being, we 
conceive, one of the most offensive in the list of verbal 
abbreviations....the interchange of you and thou which ob- 
tains in all our poetry, has been noticed by an emi- 
nent poet, and lively critic,* and is peculiarly disgusting 
to a fastidious ear. But these are blemishes, which 
though we are bound to remark, wiilnot suffer us to re- 
bate from the panegyric, which the general merits of the 
extract have drawn from us. We subjoin the commen- 
tary on the twenty third line of the above quotation... 
** Again : did walls, &c.” 

* Lucretius,’ says Dr. Busby,‘ in the eager adoption of every 
argument that presents itself to his vast intellect, has here fallen upon 
a position obviously erroneous, It is true that the centre of the uni- 


ee 





* Mr. Praucis Hodgsen, in the translation of Juvenal. 
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verse, were its sphere limited aud that centre substantial, would be 
endowed with attraction ; but we cannot conclude that all things would 
obey that attraction, without overlooking the counter-acting impetus 
of projectiles. As the earth and every planet of the solar sy stem, dee 
prived of this impetus, would full into the suo, so must it be granted 
that the numerous globes of a limited universe, if not sustained by a 
similar impetus, would inevitably be drawn to its centre of gravity. 
But motion, an incessant impetus alternately progressive and re- 
trogressive, isa principle indispensible to the ck etrine of Lucretius; 
motion, then, cannot, consistent with his pri De i be refused to 


the support of this objection. But the wonderful adjustment between 
progressive impetus and universal attraction, w! ic bh maintains every 
secondary, every primary, and perhaps, every solar glebe, in a 
stated orbit, calls too loudly for the acknowledgement of a wise and 


divine designer to have suited the purpose of the disciple of Epicurus.’ 


(Comment. LVI.) 


In the following passage of the poem, in which Lucretius 
argues avrainst the natural disposition of bodies to ascend, 
thetranslatur surpasses the author in perspicuity, and vigour. 


* Mark’'st thou the blazing meteors; how their light 
With streamy glory gilds the vault of night? 
low stars and fiery vapours, shook from high, 
To earth declining, rush athwarit the rab : 
The bounteous sun from heavens’s high summit yields: 
His eenial warmth, and sows with light the fields, 
Hence, then, his fires descend, since earth below 
Partakes those splendours which his fires bestow. 
From sulpburous clouds the vivid lightning flies 
Through pouring showers, and opens all the skies ; 
Now here, now there, it flashes swiltly round, 
Smites the bright hills, and runs along the ground.’ 


Tn the last line, which we have put in italies, Dr. 
Busby has distilled the essence of Lucretius’s meaning, 
and given to his original a verse, exquisitely deserip- 
tive of the transit of lig tning over ground. We well 
recollect witnessing in our early youth a thunderstorm on 
the rocky and precipitous banks of a celebrated stream in 
the west of England, and shall never forget the peculiar 
effect produced by the flight of the fiery iluid beneath the 
suriace of the eminence on which we stood. Darting 
upon the summit of a neighbouring hill, it fled down the 
declivity, danced onwards in radiati ing limes to the foot 
of the heigat from which we beheld it; and then, di- 
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varicating info various directions became speedily ex- 
tinguished. , 

The passege beginning ‘ Preterea, genus humanum ; 
&c. and embracing the pathetic picture of the cow mourn- 
ing the loss of her offspring, is executed with singular 


felic:ty. 


* Think on mankind, the silent breed that glide 
On spreading fins along the chrystal tide ; 
The groves, the herds, the sweetly tuneful kind 
‘That skim the lakes and sail upon the wind; 
Visit im flocks the flower-embroidered flood 
Or warble from the coverts of the weod ; 
Contemplate these, the varied form and state 
Of things which breathe, and things ifanimute 
The tender youngling hence its mother knows, 
And hence the dam with love maternal glows ; 
All creatures, hence, their proper species find, 
And in their union imitate mankind. 
When on the altar of the gilded fane, 
To angry gods, a tender heifer’s slain ; 
When life flows, issuing in a purple flood, 
When reeks the flamen with the smoking blood, 
The hapless dam explores the fields around, 
And with impatient hoofs imprints the ground; 
Fach lawn, each grove surveys with anxious eyes, 
Aud fills the woodlands with her piteous cries ; 
Oft to her solitary stall returns, 
Oft the sad absence of her darling mourns ; 
No more the tender willows please, ue more 
Those streams delight ber, which allured before > ° 
The freshened herbs, impearied with silvery dews, 
Their wonted beavty and their sweetness lose, 
Though heifers fair 1m thousands round her feed, 
And sport and frulie o'er the joyous mead, 
‘These she regards not, but Ler ow requires, 
Whose absence all a mother’s grief inspires. 
Thus, too the tender kids, and wanton lambs, 
Catch the kuown bleatings of their distant dams ; 
Hear in the passing gale the accustumed sound, “ 
And to the parent dug rejoicing bound.’ (Book IT. V. 38°) 


Justice (o the extreme excellence of the versian of the 
conclusion of the second book, urges us te present to our 
readers so much of it as-our limits will allow. We have 
jnsensibly proceeded, till our vemavks have-stretched to an 
extent that, in looking back, alaris us. Before’ we give 
fhe extract, we shall observe, that the passages we have 
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stlected are by no means to be regarded as the best in the 
volumes, but rather as specimens of innumerable beauties. 
With respect to the commentaries, we recommend to all 
who are partial to acute, and profound thought, the 
sedulous perusal of the XIXth, XXXIIId, XXXVIth, 
XLth, XLIist, LIVth, and LVIIIth, notes on the first 
book, and nearly the whole of those appended to the 
second. We proceed to the quotation, premising that this 
article embraces only the two first books of the wovk, the 
analysis of which will be resumed in our next number. 


‘ Whev stars and glorious sun had sprung to birth, 
The cloriors heavens, this ocean, aud this earth, 
Accruing seeds from foreign stores discharged, 
Their powers augmented, and their bulks enlarged. 
More vigorous then the sea and earth became, 
Extended limits bound the ethereal frame ; 
The heavenly mansions raised their arches higher, 
And new formed ether flamed with added fire. 
Thus, too, the heavens (this world’s surrounding’ wall) 
Must feel the assault of time, decay, and fall. 
Nature with constant aid all things supplies, 
But vain her efforts and the creature dies. 
Sufficing juice no more the veins receive, 
Nor due recruit can failing nature give. 
This globe now waweth old; enfeebled earth 
Scarcely to puny animals gives birth ; 
Though onee a huge athletic race she bore, 
Gigantic creatures which she yields no mere. 
Can I suppose a golden chain let fall, 
All kinds of creatures on this nether ball ! 
Did ocean form them ? did the waves which beat 
The rocky shores, these various things create ? 
Surely this earth, where sovereign nature reigns, 
First gave them being, as she now sustains. 
Spontaneous once ker shining fraitage rose, 
And the rich vine, whose juice exalting flows. “ 
Each grateful produce of the pregnant soil, 
Now yields reluctantly to human toil : 
The cleaving spade, the shivuing plough-share’s length, 
Our oxen's vigour, and our peasants strength, 
To till the sterile lands but scarce suffice, —. 
Things ask such labour, and so slowly rise, 
His head the lusty ploughman, sighing, shakes, 
And frequent rues the pains he vaiuly takes. 
The present age comparing with the last, 
He blesses those who occupied the past : 
Cait. Rev. [Vol 1. Ser. 5.) January, 18155 D 
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Proclaims aloud that men of ancient days 

Their howrs could give to piety and praise, 

Happy, though these their lands were more comprest, 
Than those by men of modern times possest : 

Nor dreams that things by dint of ave revolve, 

To ruin hasten, and by death disselve. 





Arr. iL. —-An Exrposé of the Dissentions of Spanish America, iv- 
tetiled as @ means to induce the Medistory of Great Britain, 
im order to put an eud to a destructive civil war, and to establish 
permanent quiet and prosperity, on a basis consistent with the 
dignity of Spain, aud the intenests.of the world ; by Wilham Wal- 
ton. Quarto, p. 480, Ridgeway. 1814. 


The author of this well meant work, which he dedicates to 
the Prince Regent, informs us.that it was originally writ- 
ten for the exclusive object of inducing the British govern- 
ment to ponder on the melancholy situation of Spanish Ame 
rica; and that it was placed, near two years ago, in a more 
condensed shape, in a channel from which some relief was 
expected. With him we lament the cause which interposed, 
and preventedh is pages {rom being examined. A state apathy 
too often silences the individual, though he may have 
matters of high import to disclose. To this species of go- 
vernmental contumacy, our author says, ‘ the murders ef un- 
offending thousands were beard, without the corresponding 
sympathy so usual! to Britons; —and that every month’s del: Ly, 
causing the murders of unotiending thousands, ought one 
moment to have been lost in relieving universal affliction and 
distress?” 

At the time when the Regency of Cadiz was accumulating 
miseries upon their colonies in South America, Britain might, 
perhaps, have successfully interposed, and saved the horrid 
massacres which this volume discloses. Crimes, only 
equalled by the murderous revolutionary assassins of France ; 
but as yet unpractised even in savage warfare. ‘The time to 
save the remainder of the innocent aborigines of the Southern 
part of the new wor id, we greatly fear is passed; and that a 
war of second exterminativn is still carrying on against them. 

The desperate measure taken by Pizarro, Cortes, and 
other invaders of this devoted country, who in their pillage 
marked their steps in the blood of the natives, seems, in a 
more enlighte ned age, to be revived witha refinement of 
barbarity. 

On the proceedings of the regency of Cadiz, our author 
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ileduces the scene of those abominable atrocities. ‘ Had 
Kugland,’ says Mr. Walton, ‘then, only used energy, 
talent and address; had she held out to Spain the example 
of dignity and true wisdom, and had she by sourid and firm 
reasoning, only silenced the ravings of a boisterous war fac- 
tion, according to the united testimony of both Spaniards and 
Americans, sae would not only have been suceessful, and 
averted this storm from bursting on her ally, but she would, 
besides, have derived considerable advantage to herself. 
“he would moreover have then, really, maintained the inte- 
erity of the entire Spanish Monarchy, to its unfortunate owner 
and would likewise have secnred to herself, the everlasting 
gratitude of its two contponent parts. England had claims 
tipon, and ties over the then existing regency, which from a 
variety of circumstances, she cannot have over the present 
Cortes: and the Americans with founded motives, blame her 
for not using them in time for the good of all. “The firm and 
decided interposition of tne Hritish Government, in order-to 
hinder the decrees of the Regency agaimst Caraecas, would 
have cut tie evil to the root; would have spared the blood 
which has since flowed; would have warded of the-general 
desolation which has ensued; would have kept the nation 
united; and would also have prevented the war-of ‘extermi+ 
nation, now enkind'ed. By sironcfy urgiag the sineerity of 
the treaty, which existed; by a full guarantee of the upright 
intentions of Engiand;: by thus gently leading the Spanith 
government, by persuasion and argument; by enlightening 
the nation with regard to its real interests; amd, in suort, by 
convineimy,it of a sense of what was right; we should not 
only have given strength and duration to our alliance, and 
consolidated it by an union of interests; bat we might in that 
case, have expected to see the entire mouarchy of Spain, 
rise superior to the adversity by whic! it was beset.’ 

Our author is so Warm a partizin in the Spavish cause, 
that, Preat as have been our sacrifices in defence of that coun- 
try, he thinks we have not gone ter cuotgh;... itis wath him, 
in faet, that we have done them ninety-nine eood turns, but 
stop short of the hundredth. fie (ells us tat the acts of the 
Regency and the Cortes, against the Colonies were ilegaks. 
that the war carried on against them is a war of aggression, 
and that it eriginated ina manifest vielation of rightvand 
equity, accompanied by horrors which chill the feelings of 
humanity. He then proceeds to prove the necessity, Ray, the 
bounden duty, in which both Spaiu and England stand of - 
allaying these feuds. 


D2 
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England, he continues, from her commanding attitude 
is particularly called upon, at the present moment, to use 
her most strenuous exertions, to stop the ravages of a civil 
war ia a country, bound to her by a sacred alliance, and for- 
merly the object of her repeated offers and warm assurances 
That it is time te put an end to devastations, which have al- 
ready spread widely in that fair portion of the globe, which 
have converted the seat of quiet, improvement, and riches, 
into scenes ef carnage, anarchy, and destruction. 

it must have been some time previous to our author’s com- 
mitting his ideas on this subject to the press, that England 
was involved ima war in the Northern part of the continent 
of America....a war waged against her with scarce a shadow 
of pretext, but sufficiently momentous for the effusion of 
human blood, or the devastation ef a country. Yet such 
were the troubles in which we were involved, while Mr. 
Walton is telling us that it was our bounden duty, to rescue 
the South for another power, while, pechaps, we are losing 
the North to ourselves. 

in advocating the case of an injured people, it is but na- 
tural.te turn our thoughts for a moment to our own situation, 
and more -especially to the state of our owa affairs, in the 
same quarter of the globe. 

The Anicrican people, with whom we had to contend, are 
composed of two classes....the populace of the sea-ports, and 
the inhabitants of the interior. Political writers, in this 
country, conceive that the voice of this populace and its lea- 
ders, is the sense of the American people. But the true case 
is very diifereat. The lower order of the.coast towns, ace 
the very scum, not only of America, but of the whole world 
it is litle betier than a hive of tenegadoes from every corner 
of Kurope, where the disaffected, the robber, traitor, or 
murderer, flies to avoicl the jugt vengeance of the law, duc 
to his crimes. Heremay be found, united Irishmen, delega- 
ted Hinglistmen, expatriated Poles, mortified Swiss, wan- 
dering Italians, Freach Deatists and Dancing Masters, 
brokev Germans, and still more cunning .Lews. 

itis in the interior, that we must look for the offspring ef 
the British Agricultarist. ‘There, as in Wales, and ia some 
parts of the North of Hagland, will he found the weal chagac- 
ter of the people; a population resembling ourselves, wha 
do net look deep into the proceedings of Goverament, and 
are comtent, as long as no additional taxes are imposed 
upon them. These are iu reality, the people of the United 
States of America. They considered the pretext of war 
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against this country, too slight to risk their tranquillity. 
“They regarded their president, more as the dupe ef Bonaparte, 
than an avowed enemy to their mother. country, and had 
things been suffered thus to operate a little longer on their 
minds, the state of affairs with them might now have worn a 
far different aspect. 

But te return to the affairs of the Southern part of this 
distant quarter of the globe. Our author, next to the remis- 
ness of our Government, charges the ape miseries of the 
unoftending Indians, the aborigines of that country, to the 
intemperate and impolitic conduct of the five Regents, who 
succeeded the central Junto, over awed as they were by the 
trading interest of Cadiz. He says that it was, 


* Owing to the wanton cruelty, and unjust and intemperate conduct 
of the Cadiz Regents ; who, callous to the sufferings of their fellow- 
citizens, declared war against their distant brethren, and thereby open- 
ed the flood gates of anarchy and civil discord. It was this impolitic 
measure, which first excited a spirit of indignation and open enmity, 
in the insulted and outraged inhabiiauts of South America, whom we, 
lately, beheld glowing with the most enthusiastic sertiments of loyalty 
and patriotism, and_ pledging their lives and fortunes in aid of the 
peninsula, Amongst the same, for more than four years, we have 
nevertheless witnessed a merciless warfare, such a one, as. humanity 
shudders to contemplate. As a vengeance on them we have seen new 
racks and tortures used, even such as are unknowa in the states 
of Barbary: we have read of oceans of carnage, and of the indis- 
criminate massacre of the defenceless natives of every section ; and 
still we are not weary of the long drama of iniquity, so Jong re 
senting in that unfortunate country. We see seveuteen millions of our 
most faithful and zealous allies, endure all these evils, and we sca 
remeinber that they exist. Yet, what has been their crime ? [f only 
redressed and regenerated, Spanish America was ready to form a 
secure and active part of the entire nation; she was willing te con- 
tribute, with her treasure and her sons, to fight the common enemy; 
and cvuld England or Spain require more ? could either, look for a 
greater proof ot loyalty or co-operation? Yet neither attempted to im- 
prove these valaable sentiments in proper time ; nor had either, the 
courage or energy to stannch the many horrors, which issued from this 
first neglect.’ 


This kind of indiscriminate charge, fettering England in 
the chain which bound Spain, we indignantly repel “Though 
the ally of Spain, and fighting her battles, often single 
handed, against an implacable foc, thirsting for dominion and 
plunder, still this author looked for our legions, in her 
colovies in Spanish America; while the fate of the mother 
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country, notwithstanding the heroism of our troops i its 
behalf, vested upon the mere cast of a die. Mach credit is 
certainly due to the Spaniards in resisting a powerful and 
implacable enemy’s invasion of their country ; but our author 
deeply interested in the issue, would elevate their cha 

racter, even above their alles, who by services and exam 

ples led them to the very front of the foe. 


* The worldbeheld,’ continues Mr. Walton, ‘ with astonished wonder 
fhe courageous and energetic manuer in which the people of Spain, 
rose in arms to repel the insidieus invasion of a powerful evemy ; and 
admired the persevering zeal, with which they continued their enter- 
prize, even amidst the most unheard of difficulties and hardships. 
Every vation has also seen the incaleulalile good that has been derived 
from the patriotic display of the energies of a people, of themselves, 
neither possessed of armies or fleets (comparatively speaking) and who, 
an short, had little else than patriotism fer their guide and support. 
But how much greater, would have been the benefits and effeets 
thence derived, if this people had only been led on by a wise, liberal 
and just government; and their energies had been seconded by upright 
and provident councils ; what different effects, might not have beev pro- 
duced had Spain operated as a pivot, on which the great insurrections of 
the North ot Europe, have, in a great measure turned ; but how different 
would have been the results, particularly on her own soil, if all her 
resources had been condensed and kept united; if anarchy, distrust, 
and open enmity, had been preverited ; and if her European as well ac 
Awerican strength, had been direcied in a straight line towards the 
main object in view.’ 


Thus it should have been in our author's estimation. Ene- 
land had furnished Spain with Kuropean strength, by drain 
ing her exchequer and sacrificing her thousands, and tens 
of thousands, in driving the French from the ‘Peninsula ; 
but England should have embarked alike army to secure 
to Spain ber colonies abroad; and failing im _ this, the 
miseries here detailed have fallen upon the southern ex- 
tremity ofthe new world. Before such a project could have 
‘ been adopted, to what point could England have then looked 
for an indemmnity?....where resort to for remuneration ? What 
ere her prospects in giving [reedom to old Spain? Where 
caa she find recompeonce for her blood and treasures lavished 
in the Peninsela? 

The atrocities committed in America, by the people whose 
cause we are espotising in Europe, shocking as the rela- 
tions may be, should be known tocvery British reader; 
feom whom, but for “ir. Walton’s exposition, they might hare 
long been concesled. - We find then thus described. 
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* Although, in the course of this expose, general allusion has been 
made to the cruel and inbuman war, now prosecuted by the agents 
of Spain, against the inhabitants of Spanish America, hittle idea 
can be, nevertheless, entertained by the British pablic, to whom this 
appeal is made, of its extent, aud of the complicated calamities, with 
which that anfortenate country overflows. Under the plea of re- 
ducing insurgents, every species of excess is committed; and 
particularly in New Spain, :t nearly amounts to a war of extermi- 
nation, one, that in the annals of history, is unequalled in cruelty 
and wantonuess. Yet the Spaniards began to find, that opinions 
deeply rooted as they are in the minds of the people, cannot be ex~ 
tracted by the sword, or overawed by scaffolds and persecutions, 
This is a war of brigandige, worse than occurred in Saint Domingo, 
and with the exception of blood hounds, bears every feature of the 
cruelties the French exercised there, against. the coloared natives, 
of which they afterwards felt the dreadful retaliation, Fire and 
sword are alternately applied, parents are murdered by their children, 
and brothers by the hands of brothers, It were, here, possible to 
paint the scenes at which human natare would recoil. Alas! of 
what crimes is not man ¢apable, when the torch of civil discord ig 
once lighted up, and all the endearing and social ties, which sweeten 
life, are made to yield to frenzy and political fury! A respectable 
jetter, dated Mexico, February 18, 1811, observes ‘ the unheard 
of cruélties are such, that posterity will suppose them fabulous.’ _ 

‘ Great however as are the horrors, aud immense the surrounding 
riin that Has been occasioned, their details seldom or ever meet the 
eye of the British public, from our prints containing ouly partial ex. 
tracts from those of Cadiz, in which, for the most part, the occur 
rences of Spanish America, are mutilated or misrepresented. These 
herrers are, nevertheless, confessed in the Mexico Gazettes, in 
private corresporidence from that city, and freqnently the most horrid 
botcheries, constitute the boasts of the Spanish chiefs, in their dis- 
patches to the Viceroy, It would not be pessible here to detail the 
numérons atid extensive cruelties committed by the Spaniards, since 
this inhuman war comimenced, or to enumerate the scenes of devasta. 
tion. But lL have conceived it my duty to subjein a variety of facts, 
that may at least explain the nature of this warfare, and evinee in 
what manuer it is carrying on. Those relating to Mexica, are taken 
from government Gazettes, printed in that city, and indeed all are 
substantiated by corresponding documents, principally obtained 
through Spanish channels,’ inl 


On examining the grounds on which so many crneltics. 
have been committed by the Spaniards in Mexico,,,the 
proclamation of Vice-roy Venegas, deserves the first place. 
The ioliowing are the extracted articles. sail 

Ist. All rebels who have resisted the kinmg’s troops, 
are crumipals, and subject to military jurisdiction, | 


v 
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6th. All insurgent chiefs, in whatever number they may 
be, are to be shot, without allowing them more time, thar 
to prepare for death in a Christian manner. 
rticle 2, authorises the division or detachment making 
prisoners to execute these orders. They would have dis- 
graced the annals ofa Tiberius. 


* Don Ignacio Garcia Ravollo, in his dispatch to the Vice-roy. 
dated Quertaro, November 23, 1811, recommends to Serjeant Fran- 
eiseo Montes, a3 deserving the grade of an officer, for among other 
gallant actidns, he killed one of his own nephews, who making 
kimself known to him received an answer, that he knew no nephew 
among insurgents. 

* Commaudant Bustamante, in his dispatch to the Vice-roy, dated 
Zitaquaro, October 23d 1811, recommends Mariano Ochoa, a 

» who in pursuing the insurgents, had a brother who knelt 
to him to beg his life, which he took with his own hand. 

* When two such acts as these become the boast of a dispatch to a 
Viee-roy, I leave my reader to judge of the other atrocities ; but of 
these, history has no parallel. 

* General Truxillo, ina simal dispatch, beasts that he admitted 
a flag of truce from Hidalgo, composed of various persons, in front 
of his line that was drawn up, and having received from thema 
banner of the Virgin Masy, he ordered his soldiers to fire on the 
bearers, by which means, he expected not to be troubled any more 
with them. The persons composing this flag of truce, were thus 
all murdered. Eveu the Cadiz papers cried out against this atrocity. 

* General Calleja, informs the Vice-roy, that in the affair of the 
Aculco, he had one man killed and two wounded ; but that he put te 
the sword, 5000 seduced Inhans, and that their total loss amounted 
to 10,000. The most of these Indians were kneeling for mercy ! 
The same General entered Goanaxsato, with fire and sword, where 
14,000 old men, women, aud children perished, and this, because 
the insurgent army had taken "p its quarters there, and by a timely 
retreat, had escaped its fury. In his dispatch he adds, To mor row 
énd the following days, I intend to shoot a quantity of the criminals 
who have been tuken in the insurgent army, of all grades, even up to 
4a brigadier, 


This measure was afterwards approved of by the Vice-roy 
himself. Calleja soon after, reccived from the Cadiz re- 
geny, the grade of Mariscal decampo, and the Vice-roy 
the cross of Cliarles IL]. as remunerations for this dis. 
tinguished serviee. In the action of Zamora, all the 
prisoners were put to the sword. 


* General Cruz, in two towns on the lake of Chapala, shot every 
tenth inhabitant, and then burnt their dwellings, for having hai- 
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loured the insurgents, when, possibly, they could not resist. . This 
same General Cruz, thirsting as it were for blood and destruction, had 
«lready burnt the town of Irapuato, in which the insurgents had 
resisted his attacks, and made a public parade of shooting six priests ; 
iu short wherever he went, iudiscriminate murder, fire, and de- 
solation, followed his footsteps, The prisoners who were not put to the 
sword in cold blood, were sent to perish in the dungeons of Mexico, 
or in those of St. Juan d’Ulua.”’ 


These insurgents, as the Spaniards term them, the reader 
will recollect are the descendents of the once happy subjects 
of Montezuma and a long illustrious line of echiaes or 
emperors, who governed that part of the new,world for ages 
previous to their being discovered by the Spaniards. These 
people having, by the most horrid means, such, indeed as 
are now received and practised against them, been conquered, 
submitted to the galling Spanish yoke, and have been faith- 
ful subjects, rather slaves, to the Spanish monarchs near 
three hundred years, while the bowels oftheir country yield-- 
ed immense wealth to theif tyrants. Yet their submission 
was not entirely consigned without their first obtaining terms 
and making conditions for their future safety. This’ com- 
pact, ratified by the emperor Charles the Sth. states, that 
‘ cunsidéring, the fidelity of our Vassals, and the points 
which the discoveries and settlers experienced in their dis- 
coyeries and settlements, and in order. that they may possess 
mpre certainty and confidence of these always remaining: 
inited to our reyal crown, we promise and pledge our faith 
and royal word, in behalf of ourselves and kings our/suc- 
cessors, fur ever and ever, that their cities and settlements,” 
on no acceunt or reason, or in favour of any persen what=° - 
ever, Shall. be alienated or separated, wholly or in part ; 
and that if we or any of our successors should make any 
gift or alienations thereof, contrary to this express declara-" 
tion, the same shall be held as null and void.” J 

Solemn as was this treaty—sacred as it should have been 
held, this very emperor, we find soon broke his »solgittm 
pledge, by the cession of Louisiana and the Spanish part of; 
Saint Domingo to the French. For the character of the, 
ladigenes, our author xefers us to the historian Robertson, 
who says, 


‘ If the simplicity and innocence of the Indian, bad inspired the 
Spaniards with humanity, had softemed the pride of superiority 
into compassion, and had induced them to improve the inhabitamis, 
of the new world, instead of oppressing thein, somie sudden ace, of 
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violence, like the too rigorous chastisements of impatiest imstructers, 
might have been related without herror. But, unfortunately, this 
consciousness of superiority, ted in a different manner. The 
Spaniards were so far advanced beyond the natives of America im 
improvement of every kind, that they viewed them with contempt. 
They conceived the Americans to be beings of an inferior nature, 
. who were not entitled to the rights and privileges ef men, In peace 
they subjected them te servitude; in war, they paid ne regard to 
those laws, which, by a tacit convention between conteuding nations, 
regulate hostility, and set some. bounds to its rage. They. considered 
them, not as men fighting in defence of their liberty, but as slaves, 
who had revolted against their masters. Their Caciques when taken 
were condemned, like the leaders of banditti, to the most cruel and 
ignominious pumshmtents, avd all their subjects, without regurding 
distinetion of ranks established amongst them, were reduced to the 
sanie state of abject slavery.’ i 


Such were ihe people inhabiting this part of the new 
world, previous to the Spaniards shedding their baleful in- 
fluence over them, and we have still more ample proof that 
their descendants with the ill example.oi their taskmasters 
before them, retain abundance of their simplicity and inno- 
cence, the inherent virtues of their race: but, finding we 
have left our author’s sad tale of misery unfinished, we must, 
however reluctantly, return to the present waste and havock 
of this devoted race of the creatures of the Almighty. 


* Captain Blanco, continues Mr. Walton, in July, 1811, announ- 
ees, that as soon as he entered Matebaula, and the insurgents * saw 
‘they were attacked on all sides, and the havo¢e made amongst them, 
they fled into the fields ; bat his troops, eager for blood, pursued, till 
they found no more to pursue. é a i 

* Dr. Caetano Quintero, 29, August 1811, says, that in the 
attack of Amoladeras, which lasted two hoars, no quarter was given. 

* Commandant Villaeseusa, 21, Dec. 1811, wbserves. that the 
rebels of St. Ignacio (the insurgent descendants of Montezuma) 
leaded by an ancient officer, hoisted a flag of truce, and their chief 
Lieutenant Hermaudez, having expressed a desire to parley with 
Montauo, chief of the Opata Indians, a Spanish soldier named Manuel 
Rimerez, feigned he was the person, assuring Hermandez, that if 
he would advance in front of the Imes without arms, he would do the 
same. On their meeting, Hermaodez was treatherously murdered. 

* General Cruz, (already mained) iu his ‘letter to” Hildago “28, 





> 


* It willbe recollected that Bonaparte in cverrunning the peninsula called 
the Spaniards, the rightful owners of the soil, insurgents ; rebels to bis mock 
majesty king Joseph, the § puppet brother of his usurping self.” 
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February 1811, says that many thousands of men, taken by the king’s 
troops, were then sroaniug in prison, waiting their last end, »¥et 
few were taken in the field of battle, or otherwise apprehended, they 
being, in general, shot cr bung on the spot. 

* General Calleja, frem Zitaquaro, which he had thus taken, after 
a short resistance, writes to the Vice-roy, thaé he will make it dissap~ 
peur from the fuce of the earth. 

* ‘The author of the Rovolution de Mucico, has taken some pains — 
to add up the results of an irregular file of fifty nine daily gazettes of 
that city, for the years 1811, and 12, principally containing various 
dispatches of commanders, acting in different aren ed the Vicé- 
royalty. These few gazettes alone, officially, con 25,344 in- 
surgents killed, 3556 prisoners, besides 697, shot after the surrend?y. 
And this in addition to a variety of vague terms, such as the field of 
battle was covered with the slain—heaps of dead covered the plain 
&c.—of which no numerical account could be given. Lwould herve 
ask my resder to figure to himeelf, what would be the result of a 
regular file, complete, from the time the war commenced, up to the 
present day, that is nearly five years ; since-in the fifty nine numbers 
above alluded to, the most bloody actions are. not contamed, and many 
detached affairs, were never made the subject of a With re~ 
gard to destruction, scarcely a farm is left standing, the cattle, beas 
of burthen, and implements of agriculture, have all disapeared ; at 
the ravages of the two contending armies, have desolated, the hithert 
safe and peaceful dwellings of a Mexican people. Agriculture, 
mining, and commerce, are all at a stand,’ A 


Our author after this frightful detail, asks the British 
people whether they can hear of these herrors and ee 
unmoved. Can the British government, demands Mr. Wal- 
ton, beheld with ealm indifference, and without an effective 
effort on their behalf, this unheard of mass of destruction, 
amongst its faithful and unoffending allies! Can 
still look with, obstinate composure, on such a scene?” — 

In concluding this melancholy subject, we might, with 
as good a right, ask, whether the British ernment, the 
flower of their army at’ the’ time fighting the’battles of’old 
Spain, and the remainder engaged in more serious warfare 
with the North of America, could, with safety to itself, 
protect the South of that vast continent ? or whether their 
taxation, already growing insupportable, could have borne 
the expence of rescuing the colonists from the oppression. 
of their ancient conquerors a 
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Aer. I¥1.— Roderick, the last of the Goths. A Tragic Poem. By 
Robert Southey, Feq. Poct-Laureate, and Member of the Royal 
Spanish Academy. Longman and Co. Quarto. Pp. 477. 1814. 


In this poem, not quite equal to the Iliad, Mr. Southey 
presents himself to the public in a costume, in which they 
were vot, we take it, altogether prepared to behold him 
arrayed. Like a true Catholic, he has taken a voyage to 
Spain ; and, felicitating him on the scrupulousness with 
which he has paid his devotions to the Virgin, bent his knee 
to every saint’s shrine on his route, and prayed, and fasted 
to his heart’s desire with monks and angelic hermits, to the 
great edification of the enlightened patriots of the Penin- 
sula, we, at length, have the inexpressibbe satisfaction te 
hail his safe arrival at Messrs. Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
and Co. with a cargo of relics,—and rosaries,—and albs,-- 
and copes,---and oraries,*---and mitres, * precious’ and 
* aariphrygiate’+---and crosiers,---and palls,--- and crosses 
---that would, moderately speaking, be sufficient to stock 
a dozen monasteries ; and provide the pope and the whole 
college of cardinals, with suitable garments, and imple- 
ments of trade for the ensuing twenty years. Ilow sooth- 
ing all this must be to certain worthies in this country, we 
ean well imagine ;---what a fillip to the laudable zeal of 
Catholic boards and committees against the heretics, and 
‘damned in Christ,’ this courageous enterprize of. the 
* Poet-Laureate ’ Great as is the achieyment, the guer- 
don will, surely he. Mr. Southey, alter this undeniable 
evidence of his affection for the house of Loretto, need 
searcely go to ‘ sacred Rome’ to be canonized ;---a diploma 
will, we conceive, be dispatched without delay.---Is it de- 
ereed, that a Romish saint shall fill the chair of Dryden ? 

We have some knotty points to settle with Mr. Southey, 
and a good deal of comment to make on ‘ The Last of the 
Goths ;’ but previous to our strictures ow this poem, the 
maturest offspring of his muse, we request our readers’ in- 
dulgence to some obscryations we have to offer respecting 
poetical fashions ; and poetry, considered as an art frow 





* * Orarium’—Lat. a scarf or tippet worn by bishops, presbyters, aid 
deacons. 


+ A most delicate description of these mitres, is given in page Ixxxvii of 
the motes, for the amusement of the ladies—ta Late 
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whicli some of our sublimest and sweetest enjoyments are 
derived, 

Many ingenious gentlemen have, from time to time, in- 
dulged the world with certain odd notions regarding what 
they have been pleased to term, gratuitously enough, the 
schools of peetry ; declaiming, im good, set language, on 
the differential characteristics of ancient and hodiernal 
minstrelsy, without seeming to suspect, so adventurous is 
genius, that the exact reverse of these doctrines (captivat- 
ing as they are by their felicitous novelty, and set forth, too, 
with such overwhelming assurance) might, possibly, be 
sustained by arguments equal to the silencing the united 
thunders of their batteries; advantageously situate, welt 
served, and skilfully pointed, as the engineers suppose 
them to be. 

Though we do not profess to be geniuses, but, on the 
contrary, wish to be looked upon as persons who simply 
and servilely endeavour to preserve their abject course 
along the. plain read of reason, and walk contentedly 
through the unglittering regions of common sense, we 
-would, nevertheless, though with all imaginable humility, 
and awe-stricken spirits, suggest to these lofty scor+ 
ners of -ordinary notions, the chance of their beautiful 
culations being semewhat of the nature of dreams... We 
would reverentially insinuate that the gaudy and fantastic, 
we beg pardon for our inadvertence, that the splendid and 
elegant fabrics which have arisen like the palaces of en- 
chantment, or exhalations of the soil, undér the influence 
of these modern sorcerers, have, with the magnificence and 
beauty, ve inconsiderable share of the incongraous texture 
and. tragility, of fairy domes and magical edifices: and 
that they are by no means provided with ‘sufficient’ means 
of defenee against a certain rude and clownish-adversary, 
who generally marches in a vevy direct, and: diseourteous 
ananner to the attack, managing her assaults’ im a> style at 
once disconcerting, and peculiar te herself. Then too, she 
is an unweariable antagonist; like Jove, she niever sleeps ; 
like Jove, her eye sends: forth a steong, steady, ever-en- 
during lustre, peculiarly incommodious to the polished 
advocate of specious sophistry ; she never enters inte com- 
promising treaties with the opposing parties ; her language, 
mien, and whole comportment, are marked by a selfpos- 
session, and imselence, extremely distressing to delicate 
feciings ; her habits too are, we regret to say, so abomin~ 
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ably plebeian, that she uses the same expressions, and tone 
towards prince and people ; we have been credibly informed, 
that, sinee the ahdication of Napoleon, her speech has as- 
sumed a licence altogether intolerable, and whic may, 
prebably, be the preeurser of some cavalier interviews be- 
tween her and a certain legal officer, to whom all literary 
men are singularly indebted; many of these individuals, 
ewing to his active benevolence, the opportunity of medi- 
tating in seelusion—and with more than gratitude, on the 
* otium eum dignitete,’ provided for them by his everlast- 
ing benignity, and the equal, but not surpassing, industry 
of his immediate predecessor. We seize this occasion to 
give vent to the overflowings of our joy at the exhibition 
ef such unearthly goodness; and devoutly put forth our 
humble aspirations to heaven, that such eminent virtue may 
he speedily and adequately rewarded.’ It is said, that the 
lady, whose conferenves with the A. G. we have ventured 
te anticipate, has amused herself for the last six or seven 
months in making a tour through Norway---Poland !! 
Saxony, Belgium, Srain, and Ivrary; that her journey 
was conducted secretly, as the disclosure of her name 
might have produced ferments, dangereus to herself, alarm- 
ing to the rulers of the countries through which she passed, 
and (what would have been, above all things to have been 
mourned). which might have too rudely disturbed the 
imperial and royal carousals at Vienna. The intelligence 
hered in this tour, forms, it is reported, the burthen of 
rude and incessant elamour, and it is apprehended, that 
unless wigouroue measures are resorted to, her impertunate 
eloquence will become still more vexatious. With this sin- 
gular personage, commonly known by the uneourtly nate 
of Trxu?E, our avowed homeliness, and irresistible ponchant 
towards all gross and eccentric things, have indueed us to 
form anallisnce, pro defensione, et agyrersione. 
Apologiaing to our readers for the lengthened digression 
into, which we have been sedeced by the eurious attributes 
ef our law-laminarics, we proceed to the diseussion of a 
subjeet upon which we have leag desired to offer opimions 
we feel to be just,---whieh we trust will convinee. Against 
thedoctrine, then, ef the schools of poetry, so confidently 
set up by the tluminati of the uge, we march in battle array, 
end look to the mortal covabat with very little apprehension 
of its issue. 
Peotry,--- we take the term in its loftiest and least limited 
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signifieatien, --includes, besides fancy, the exercise of some 
of the grandest attributes of the mind. Faney or imagi- 
nation, popularly speaking, is a more ordinary quality thaw 
most persons are disposed to admit. The vicenben, the 
herdsman, the artificer,---people whose occupatiens, .espe- 
cially those of the latter, are unquestionably anti-peetic,--- 
will be found by the attentive observer, animated by casual 
visitations of this pleasing faculty. One striking dlustra- 
tion of this, we are enabled to give from our own knows 
ledge, An individual, a citizen, not endowed with. abili- 
ties above what hundreds of thousands possess, without 
education, and habituated for sixty years to the practice of 
a profession purely mechanic, was, nevertheless, the most 
entertaining, and lively companion we ever knew, and in 
his hours of social relaxation, the flashes of his wit, and 
the brilliancy of his imagination, exeited spontaneous ap- 
pinot and unaffected admiration. Yet we. can scarcely 
elieve, that either Mr. Colman the Younger, (as he stvles 
himself, net at ail in imitation of the Plinies) or Robert 
Southey, Poet Laureate and Esquire, would esteem them-~ 
selves exalted by comparison with this worthy individual. 
The fancy of the poet differs from that we have described 
im every thing that constitutes its peculiar value and be 
It is the product of a potent and delicate spirit; fervid, 
vivacious, excursive; pregnant with subtile speculations, 
imbued with all species of knowledge, and accustomed to 
sort and arrange its stores so as that they shall be ready 
at immediate call. An imagination, ’rapt in lofty musings, 
and sublime abstractions ; kindling with ethereal cvontem- 
plations, and embracing im its wanderings the scope of all 
that.is lovely or miraculous , from the treasures-of sei 
the appearances of nature, and the varieties of human cha- 
racter, drawing exhaustless supplies ; with these blending, 
as occasion may demand, ihe results of its most enthusias- 
tic visions, defecating the rich mass from all foreign impu- 
rities, and, by the agency of Pythian fire, elaborating from 
its multifarious materials, an intellectual ncepenthe, thrice 
precious and exquisite. : 
Jusement, that quality of the mind which analyses, se~ 
ponte and harmonizes the offspring of wnagination, and 
y judivieusness of disposition, and charm of contrast, 
heightens their attractions, enters very largely into oureon- 
ception of the poetic character. The images of fancy ure 
frequently produced im chaotie disorder ; and, presented 
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in their primitive imperfection, would often rather shock 
‘with disgust, than surprize into or 45 Here, then, is 
spacious field for the exercise of judgment. To eradicate 
weeds, to prune luxuriances ; from confusion to elicit order, 
and from deformity to bring forth beauty; these are her 

nuine, incontestible privileges ; and the poet, in whose 

om she disdains to dwell, though he may startle and 
astonish, will never produce a work which all the elements 
of his art combine to stamp with perfection. 

The pleasures arising from poetry have their originin the 
united energies of intellect and sense. For the creation of 
this two-fold feeling the poet depends on the pregnaticy of 
his imagination, and the correctness of his judgment; the 
vividness, variety, and music of his metre. Every thing 
is of utility to him. With the grand andthe beautiful he 
should be alike conversant. In the construction of his fa- 
ble he must keep consistency in view, yet delight by the 
novelty of his conceptions. His ideas, while they ‘appear 
to spring the one out of the other, must yet strike by their 
unexpectedness. Nothing feeble, Janguid, or unéouth, 
must blemish the diaphanous brillianey of his composition. 
Not a Single expression should escape that is not absolutely 
required by the subject. ‘His epithets, on the force and 
beauty of which so much depends, should be strictly appro- 

riate. A new thouglit suggests itself—he must not ex- 

aust its beauties ; for no immaterial portion of the pléeasute 
derivable from poetry originates in ‘the impulse with which 
it agitates our minds, and‘commands inte’ action: those 
trains of emotions which ally owr feelings with the féeelings 
of the author. This ‘ean never ‘be accomplislied when thie: 
poet exhatiets his ideas ; he must therefore limit himself to 
a perspieuous exhibition of ‘his image or sentiment, and 
leave his reader’s fancy to chase it through its varieties of 
application. 

He must be watchful that the interest of his fable do not 
expire or Tanguish in its progress. He must do mote, even, 
than this.” His imagination must be incessantly ow the wing: 
Such is the constitution of the human mind, that the ear- 
nesiness of attention is only to be kept alive by the fresh- 
ness of the ideas presented for its digestion. It hungers. 
after novelty, and demands change and variety of aliment. 
Its thirst is incessant, and anxiously seeks for refreshment 
m new and undiscovered fountains, The poet, consequently, 
must proportion his means to his erd, and net exhaust-his 
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invention before he reaches the termination of his labours. 
His pages must teem with new and interesting incidents, 
that charm while they surprize, and surprize while they 
charm. ‘Tlie interest of his story must grow upon us. He 
must be bright throughout, but brightest at the conclusion. 
Our readers are now tolerably possessed of our opinions 
respecting the constituents of the poetic character. We 
have thought it expedient to give our ideas rather at large, 
as forming the foundation of our ensuing strictures on the 
er of those who talk about the old and the new 
schools—the continental echool---the school of Mr. Moore 
~--the school of Mr. Scott---Mr. Campbell’s school>- 
Lord Byron’s* school---Mr. Wordsworth’s school---and, 
ultimum quunquam non minimum, the school of Robert 
Southey, Poet Laureate, and Esquire. The unhappy per- 
sons who have run about, like Mr. Mungo in the 
here, there, and every where, to disburthen themselves of 
these jokes, to the manifest disturbance of the king’s peace, 
have evidently made up their minds in a very hasty manner, 
and on the flimsiest grounds. The reasoning we shall em- 
ploy on the question is of the plainest order, and suited to 
the vulgarity and narrowness of our dispositions. _We re- 
quest our readers to recollect that we do not lift our 
eyes to the temple of genius in the audacious expectation 
of ever occupying one of its sacred riches; far from us be 
such impious thoughts. We are content to exercise the 
honourable office of ey oman to the lords ef Par- 
nassus, advising and suggesting all that we may conceive, 
in our humble capacities, likely to advance the interests and 
glory of their mightinesses ; ‘ the very head and front,’ 
of our ambition being ‘ to observe, keep, and do all that.a 
| aa and true counsellor eught to do to his sovereign 
rd” 
The Poetic Character, as we have drawn it, is not an airy 
nothing, without a * lecal habitation’---but a faithful por- 
trait of excellencies that have been exhibited to the lasting 
admiration of mankind. It forms a test by which the works 
of mightier bards than Mr. Southey, may safely be tried. 
Till nature changeth, the broad features of poetry must 


— 





* The uew edition of this accomplished nebleman’s work, lately announced 
will atford us an oppertynity ef giving to our readers a more expanded au 
homogeneous prospect of bis lordship’s poetical genius, than his déefached 
publications allowed. , 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, Janwary, 1815. " 
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remain, essentially, the same. The same general species 
of scenes, events, and diversities of human character, were 
beheld a thousand years back as at the present day, and, 
however incredible it may seem to venerable courtiers, 
worthless kings, with all their paraphernalia of contempt- 
thle pemp, were actually swept to destruction ten centuries 
since, to make room for héroes and legislators, in a man- 
ner wonderfully similar to that in which the same descrip- 
tion of grievances have been redressed in more recent times. 
We by no means allude to the period embraced between the 
ears 1789 and 1811. Battles were then won and lost, cities 
uilt, them sacked and laid in ashes ; laws instituted, then 
jeered at by their framers ; mankind set to eut each others 
throats, while their lordly masters sat quietly at home en- 
joying the joke; nations bubbled, then ridiculed ; reformers 
treated with due contempt ; superstition keaped on super- 
stition, till reason was smothered. - Was not Joan of Are 
the Southcott of her day ; and is not Mr. Brothers the ex- 
act counterpart of the monks of Thabor? -A very cursory 
ew of the history of the world will convince every one 
orthy of being cenvineed, that all human affairs revolve 
in one and the same circle. ‘* There is nothing new under 
the sun,’ exclaimed the’sage and pleasure-sickened favou- 
tite of the God ‘of Israel, when ambition, beauty, volup« 
tuousness, and variety, failed to excite his jaded mind,---his 
lied, surfeited’ appetites. The observation, of the royal 
ebrew, is unquestionably true: If then, the mind of man 
be, from age to age, agitated by the same feelings, -hopes, 
desires, passions, and interests, his actions-must be.re- 
ducable to the same general system. Nature changeth not, 
and man is a part of nature. ‘The deduction we dsaw from 
these ises is substantially important to our purpose. It 
establishes beyond the need’ of farther effort ou our part, 
the position that poetry, in‘all times, and in all countries, 
Operates on materials, essentially similar ; and that, con- 
sequently, the intellectual character of the poet is immut-~ 
able and immortal. 
_ Not*that we exclude variety --variety of ineident, eha- 
fracter, scenery,—variety in the use and combination of alk 
the elements of this divine art; not that we misanthropi- 
gally withhold our assent to the great possibility of: a:mo- 
dern poet exhibiting, in a degree very little inferior to the 
illustrious bards of antiquity, originality of a striking and 
captivating aspect. Let it be understood that to the afirs 
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‘catiwe of all this we yield implicit and delighted belief. 
But, then, how is this accomplished ?—-by a revolution in 
the components of poetry ?—-No : that could only take place 
upon a previous mutation, a radical alteration, in the con- 
stitution of nature, and of man. Whence, then, must it 
spring? What are the circumstances essential to its gene- 
ration? As the chymist from two or three individual sub- 
stances, will prowduce endless varieties, and innumerable 
diversities---as the painter from a few colours, will form a 
thousand different tints---so the puet, by local change, new 
combinations of character that have existed from the begin- 
ning of the world, by the exhibition of scenery, new to his 
readers because it is foreign and totally beyond the sphere 
ef their observation and iatimacy, by the strongly-marked 
portraiture, in a civilized period and country, of the free, 
dauntless, half-cultivated, half-savage natives of distant 
and picturesque regions,---so the poet, we repeat, by resort- 
ing to these never-perishing seurces of attainable origina 
lity, will, with the aid of, an.ardent and prolific fancy, aad 
the animatiens ef that racy and vigourous verse which is 
born from, and alone suitable to subjeets se distant and dis- 
tinct from beaten tracks, encircle us with the fascinations 
of his genius, and thrill the most secret chords of genuine 
feeling. Theddatest ef our bards, a. personage conspicu,s 
ously brilliant in. the ranks of nobility, has produced. im- 
pressions incomparably sweet and. solema, by summoning 
before our eyes the lovely skies,---and glorious landscapes; 
the august ruins---and mournfully-enchanting solitudes of 
modern . Greeee ;---and excited in our bosoms sensations 
overpowermyly-exquisite, .by. the living interest he has 
breathed into his compositions by the, Reneceine. pathos 
which distinguishes his.contrast of the Greek subjects of 
the Ottoman with ¢beu illustrious avd free _ances- 
tors.---He calls forth with, equal skill the deepest and the 
lightest tones of the ‘ sacred shell’ Strength,---dignity,- -- 
delicacy, are his, in a degree that defies competition, In 
the sudden and sustained excitation of pewerful emotion, 
he is without a rival. Lis. local scenery is correct, and 
glows with a soft and mellow warmth, in perfect unison 
with the sud themes on which be loves to dwell. Would he 
trust more confidently to, such an imagination as he must 
possess, and take some grand event against which to bring 
up-and concentrate the forces of his mind, we are acquaint- 
ed with no name in Knglish poetry that would descend te 
posterity with a lustre surpassing that of Byrox. ; 
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To resume : it appears to us that the talkers about the 
different schools have been seduced into their peculiar no- 
tions by a lack of judicious observation. They could not 
but perceive in the writings of our modern first-rate poets, 
prominent peculiarities of diction, an audacious, stern no- 
veity of character, a vividness of metaphor and imagery, 4 
wild, warm, romantic cast of scenery, not found in thé 
production of Pope, &c.; and these receiving from the 
touchingness and powerfal melancholy of the fable, an exal- 
tation of interest, that awoke in the breast sensations of 4 
potency so far beyond that of the emotions arising from the 
perusal of our established aAathors; and, withal, so deeply 
stirring to all the Sweeter and more agitating stsceptibilities 
of livart and mind, as to take the reader, as it were, by 
storm, and plunge his whole nature in a tempest of sudden- 
ly-raised, ungovernable rapture. Sensible to these ari- 
mating qualities in Lord Byron, Mr. Scott, &e.; our in- 
genious arbiiri eleyantiarum were also diseerning enough 
to discover that there existed as great a difference between 
the modern poets individually, as between these again and 
their predecessors ; and that Mr. Southey differed as con- 
siderably from Mr. Seott, as each of these gentlemen dif- 
fered from (we will not lighily introduce the sacred namé 
of Milton) Spencer and Drydea ;---to the justness of these 
conclusions we do not object: but we very strongly object 
to the founding on the variations in modern poetry from 
the poetry of a century back (variations which we have ac- 
counted ior on the only ‘egitemate grounds) the hypothesis 
of the © echvola,’ which is not simply puerile, but impug- 
viable on the score that it is apt to lead the mind to concep- 
tions not more unsound tuan absurd ; since it contains the 
notion that every plenet of our poetical system, instead of 
being governed by (Le same rotatory impetus, revolves in an 
orbit of its own, specificaily different froin that of its asso-. 
ciated luminaries. The poet who sings of love, will not, 
certainly, elicit irom his harp the awful tones, and deep, 
reverberatiag melodies of him who chants the sublimities - 
of Heaven ; uct less distinct will be the strains of the rural! 
minstrel from the incry measures of the martial poet: but‘ 
to say, from this that each forms a separate school, is about . 
as childish as it would be to pronounce the individuals ef a> 
family to be of sevavate schools, because the features of each’ 
are Uistinguishably dissimilar: or that one plot of yreand 
is ef a schoul (for if poetry is to have ber schools, nature ” 
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may sutely hé admitted to the seme privilege) distinct froth, 
that of another, because one aceidentally bears roses, and 
the other prodaces bag and liurel. 

Now té Mr. Soithé¢; to whom we should apologise for 
so lowe deferring our critical remarks on ‘ THE Last or Tat 
Gorus, did we not *eél convineéad that he would himself 
be the first to frainé an apology for our apparent neglect of 
that dowghty personage ‘who fasts, and prays, and preaches, 
and fights through twenty-five cantos with a patience nt 
royal and commendable. Unfortiinately for himself, 
for the world, the school of none of our poéts has been 
more indisereetly landed, than Mr. Southéy’s ; a cifcrtiirs 
stance to which we asctibe a vast deal of the trash that has 
heen foisted on the public under the prostitated mame of 
poetry ; and which by nourishing in his mind the disg 
and risible absurdities which should never have interfer 
to abase his really noble genius, has prevented us froti 
becoming fully cognizant of the splendour of his talents ; 
and leit us in darkiess as to their natural magnitude and. 
limits. Mr. Southey Was one of the foremost to condemn 
the stately verse, the musical modalation, and soft, sliding 
cadences of Pope---this we call presumption: he rastil 
resolved to institute new regulations with regard to En 
metre; he aimed at---simplicity ; and, scotring the finite 
within which even the original and irregular genius of Drg- 
den was content to shake its broad and fiery wing; he 
‘ butst the former narrow bounds ;’ avoiding ardour and 
magnificence, he stk into the depths of vapid vulgarity ; 
and deeming the heroic line too confined in its structare for 
the destined Lauredte, chose a nondescript species of 
verse, an Hindoo kind of metre, which, for want of a pro- 
per hame, we shall baptise centipedial. 

We grant to the author of Madoc and Kehama mutch 
of that praise we have cheerfully bestowed on his poetie 
brethren. He frequently manifests a vigour of conception 
at once striking amd original; his imagination is 
lofty, splendid, and fertile, to a degree that scarcely ever 
léaves him to languish for events, consonant to the ha- 
ture of his task. fis langtiage eminently partakes of the 
peculiar «xcellencies of thie best modern poetry. Scenes 
of pure, unsophisticated nature, are described by Mr. 
Southey with a sweetness, warmth, and richness, that 
jeave nething to be desired; and when we contemplate 
his exquisite portraiture of woodland and mountain retreats, 
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while we feel that the natural genius and sensibilities of 
the peet would impel him io reside among the beautics 
and wildnesses of nature, to hang over the brows of pre- 
cipices, to bury himself in bowery recesses to listen 
with insatiate ear to the roarings of cataracts, and the mur- 
gon of brooks ; to gaze on the majesty of rocks, and 
the solemnity of forests, to inhale inspiration with the 
breeze, and people the woods and the waters, with su- 
pernatural existences ;....while we feel the truth of these 
remarks, and compare what Mr. Southey might have been 
with what he actually is, we experience sincere regret 
that such admirable abilities, and chaste affection for na- 
ture, should have admitted to their society and friendship 
so many baser qualities as we are concerned to notice in 
almost all his productions. His present is, in many points 
inferior to his former, poems; it does not possess the 
moral interest and dignity of Madoc, the strange magic, 
and varied incident of Thalaba; nor can we, by any 
means, be induced to allow that the sonorous verse and 
pealing periods of Kehama, are rivalled by the blank 
rhythm of ‘ Roderick.’ We must remark that Mr. Southey’s 
works, notwithstanding the concessions we have made to 
him as a poet, are deformed, independently of blemishes, 
which attach to the productions. of .aii our modern min- 
strels, by affectations, various in their kinds, and pecu- 
liar to himself. His simplicity is. sometimes; vapid, and 
sometimes vulgar. His abraptnesses are not introduced 
with the felicity that ¢an alone sanction them. . His chief 

ersonages have more the air. of saints than of heroes. 

he quantity of religious cant with which he is so ridi- 
eulously fond of interlarding his compositiens, is pro- 
digious—prayer succeeds to. prayer, and ejaculation to 
ejaculation, till the repeated doses would surfect the most 
devout frequenter of the tahernacle. His stories are some- 
times dull, and sometimes outrageous. He is never less, 
himself, than when he attempts to surpass himself. Occa- 
sionally the strong beam of his genius breaks through the 
vapours, ‘ and lets down the day,’ upon us, but we are again 
speedily involved in a shroad of mist, through which we 
have to journey, many a tedious mile, ere we are once more 
saluted by the friendly ray. 


{To be continued- 7 
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Art. IV.—Sketches of the Histary and present Stateof the Russian 
Empire : of the Progress of Civilization from the Foundation of the 
Mouarchy to the Accession of the House of Romanof, the 
reigning family; and particularly under the sovereigns of that 
house ; connected with political and personal Memoirs of the Im» 
perial Court. By the Rev. William Anderson. London : Printed 
for Gale, Curtis, and Fenner, 1815, pp. 439. 


In surveying the histories of nations, from the remotest 
periods to the present millenium, the “ magna Saturnia 
regna,” from which the latest generations of posterity aré 
to date the cycles of felicity, we should be optimists of the 
most callous species, did not our souls sicken over the har- 
rowing tales of individual pravity, and national idiocy (the 
exceptions are few, though illustrious) with which they 
odiously abound. The Muse of Histury inseribes her pages 
with an iron pen, dipt in the tears and blood ofman. From 
Nimrod to Napoteon, has the thrice-cursed Fiend of waé 
shaken his satanic scourge over the human race, and tram- 
pled on the fruits of labour and intellect. From personis in- 
trusted with the interests of realms, he has claimed his suba 
sidies of flesh and blood, and monarchs have outstripped hig 
demands. Heé has whispered in the ear of ambition, * sa 
tiate my thirst, and thrones shall reward thee,’ and exults 
ingly marked the glowing cheek, the kindling eye, of s 
Charles, of a Louwis,+ flushed and fired with demoniac in- 
spiration. The iniquities of ministers, and the intrigues of 
parasites ; the wiles of courtezans ; and the machinations of 
priests ; the wickedness of the few, and the madness of the 
many, have, from age to age, sown the world with the seed¢ 
of death; and war has reaped the mighty and perpetual har- 
vest. Livery art that knavery could beget on villainy, has 
been industriously set in action, to blend the horrors of Gol- 
gotha with the infernalities of Pandemonium ; and, as if thé 
chart of human existence were not sufficiently chequered 
with nataral and inevitable calamities, the crime ef Cam has 
been multiplied a million-fold, and the werld transformed 
itito one vast stage for the (U dipodean Tragedy of fraternal® 
carnage, in which the whole race of man have been ensnared® 





_ 


+ Charles the Fifth and Louis the Fourteenth —Read the eternal wars ia 
which these men, compared With whom Macbeth was an angel, were en 
Contemplate the massacres ef Mexico and Peru, and Cuba, and Hayti (vrve 
Henri t) Contemplate them in the text of Robertson, and, spite of the 
Doctor's suayity, mark hew broad, how deep, the dyes, of Christian cruelty, 
aed civilized treachery. 
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to act. Alas! the orgies of Moloch have been celebrated 
with a pomp of guilt that gives to the atrocities of Thebes an 
aspect of comparative innocence. 
hat these things have been, is not more true, than that is 
impossible to calculate the quantity of misery cast upen so- 
ciety at large, by the mischievous passions of the persons to 
whom the executive functions of government have been de- 
legated by the suPKEME WILL oF NATIONS. ‘ But is the world 
to continue to revolve in this sanguinary circle of mutual ha- 
¥oc and desolation? Is wickedness never to be dethroned ? 
As folly never to be enlightened ?’—‘ Never,’ would the 
misanthrope answer. The reply of the wiser philanthropist 
would be less diseouraging. ‘ Since the nations of the 
lobe, notwithstanding the crimes of their chiefs, have taken 
ioe strides in civilization and knowledge ; since it has 
been found impossible so perfectly to blind the natural 
shrewdness of man, as to render him unconscious of the lu- 
dicrously-dreadful impositions that have been praetised upon 
him ; since war and warriors are becoming objects of uni- 
yersal derision ; since processions to abbeys and cathedrals 
are smiled at; since we hear that it is in contemplation to 
confer on scientific and literary personages the highest dig- 
nities of rank and title, and, by so doing, give real splea- 
dour to nobility ; since the influence of the incorrupt part of 
the press experiences a prodigious increase ; LASTLY, since, 
threugh the indefatigable exertions of a private, but sub- 
stantially illustrious individual, aided by public-spirited per- 
sons, the light of knowledge will, in a few years, shed its 
vital beams ever the whole earth; since all these things 
have happened, or are to happen, let us trust that the time 
is not very distant when nations willbe convinced that their 
interesis ean never be promoted by war, and that, having 
discovered in what their prosperity and happiness actually 
consist, they will have the sense and courage to adopt 
means the best adapted to advance such noble ends.’ 
This, we eonceive, would be the language of philanthropic 
wisdom: and we request our readers tg reflect on its import 
and jusiness. 3 
We now turn to the Rev. William Andersor, to whom we 
stand indebted for the present opportunity of showering our 
anathemas ou the inappreciable calamities of war. The mi- 
litary concerns of a ctetdized nation would uot have contri- 
- buted half so well to the exposure of the naked truth ; the 
horrible features of the demon, being taught by such a pa- 
tion to assume the smiles of courtesy, and the blaudishments 
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of henevolence. It is in the martial affairs of the Huns, and 
the Goths, and the Tartars, and the Vandals, and the Rus- 
sians, that we behold the fiend arrayed in the full costume of 
savage iniquity : and unrestrainedly revelling im the indul- 
rence of all his cannibal propensities. Lt is in beholding the 
proceedings of miscreants like Attila, Alaric, Jenguiz, Gen- 
seric, Suwaroff, and other anthrophagi, that we are petri- 
tied by the human exhibition of every devilish attribute. It 
is only by contemplating the sieges of Aquileia and Rome} 
the desolation of Asia ; the butcheries of Carthage, Ismatr, 
and Warsaw, that we can arrive at any thing like an idea of 
the hell of war, and the unvarnished character of its infer- 
nal instruments. We therefore fec] ourselves bound tore- 
turn our heart-felt thanks to the reverend’ divine who by the 
publication of this Russian history lias aforded us irreproach- 
able occasion to set forth our sentiments on military devas- 
tations; and by his hardy details of the reigns of such mon- 
eters as Peter, such madmen as Paul, arid such Messalinas 
as Catherine, enabled us to inspect, in these days of Russio- 
maniu, the savage, risible, and lascivious, characters of 
barbarians who have been preposterouwsly held up as patterns 
of princely perfection. In the course of onr strictures on 
Mr. Anderson, we shall take especial earé, to substantiate 
the correctness of the preceding observations. With re- 
gard to the author, we shall firstly --sketch the contents 
of his volume,---and secondly---animadvert, on the literary 
pretensions of the work. | 

The book opens, in the style of Guthrie, with a very 
loose and inaccurate account of the boundaries of Russia. 
The northern, eastern, and western, limits are defined 
with tolerable correctness---but sad work is made with 
the south. Russia, says Mr. A. is bounded on the south 
by Prussia, Austria, Turkey, the Euxine and Caspian seas, 
Persia, China, and ‘ various barbarous nations.” What are 
we to understand by all this literal magnificence ? To the 
tyro in Geography it must be distressfully confusing. Of 
an empire occupying such prodigious masses of the Asiati¢ 
and European continents, the confines of the bordering 
countries should have been described with. extraordinary 
precision, to prevent the union of vastness with indistine- 
ness. The European boundaries should have been prima- 
rily stated, aud the Asiatic have succeeded. Inflamed with 
the zeal of an anti-potonist, and every nerve and muscle of 
his frame animated by his reverence for the pewers that 
be, Mr. A. seems perfectly at his ease in the comprehenside 
Cair. Rev, Vol. 6, 1814. 
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of the Duchy of Warsaw within the legitimate teritories 

of the Russian ruler. We suppose that this light affair 

has been settled by the Congress, perfectly to the satisfaction 

atleast of one of the delirerers : but we must not on that ac- 

count withhold the praise due to the geographical sympathies 

subsisting between the Allies and our learned divine. 

Austria is not one of the southern boundaries of Russia, 

neither is Turkey---but Gallicia, an Austrian dependency, 

and Bulgaria, an Ottoman province, might with propriety 

have been indicated as part of the southern limits of Mus- 

eovy. Mr. A. is correct in the Kuxine; but, in proceed- 

ing eastward he takes a terrible spring from the Black sea 

to the Caspian, without affording us the least intelligence 

concerning Circassia, Mingrelia, Imeretta, Georgia, and 

other celebrated parts of Anatolia, situate between the two 
seas. China does not bound Russia on the south---Mr. 
A. should have said Chinese Tartary. But the last words 
of his definition ‘ various barbarous nations,’ contain so 

gross a confession of gedgraphical incompetences, that we 

no longer feel surprize at the preceding errors. ‘These * bar-- 
barous nations,’ gentie reader, consist of the powerful king- 

dom of Cabul, or eastern Persia; the Bucharias, and all 
those vast and rich countries stretching from the eastern 

borders of Charism to Tibet, and from the southern limits 
of Siberia to the paradise of Cashmere ; all which countries 
may be denominated civilized, when compared with the 
gaunt barbarism of Russia. The whole natural history 
of this ill-peopled and half savage empire, containing 
sketches of the climate (which of course, marshals under 
the authority of the czar, nearly every conceivable varia- 
tion of temperature), the aspect of the country, its moun- 

tains, rivers, forests, and productions in the animal, vegeta- 

ble, and mineral kingdoms, is packed up, by a sort of Pro- 
crusteap process, in one crowded and disorderly chapter.--- 
Indeed, itis one of Mr. A.’s literary characteristics to be 
diffuse where he ought to be concise, and brief where he 

ought to be copions. We quote the following passage as an 
instance of the extreme vagueness wiih which his sentiments 
zre given. ‘ Besides lakes in common with other countries, 
says the Reverend Sketcher, ‘ the Russian empire confains 
several detached bodies of water,” &c. And then he pro- 
ceeds with all due complacency to the mention of the ‘ bas. 
pian’ as one of these ‘ inland seas,’ or ‘ detached bodies of 
water,’ just as if the supremacy ef Russia were really ac- 
nowledged ia Cuavism aod Lraun---as if those territories 
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were actually integral portions of her immense dominions. 
Does not Russia possess the Caspian, as well as the Eux-- 
ine and Baltie, ‘in common with other countries?” Or 
does Mr. Anderson, in his overweening complaisance tothe 
unambitious and peace-making Alexander, or in the idea 
that a Russian Bishopric is no bad thing, intend us to un- 
derstand that the Emits of Russia are enlargeable at the sa- 
cred mandate of her Ruler *? That her boundaries are solely 
determinable by the will of that earthly omnipotent’? Let us 
whisper a ‘ord in the earsof our great Ministers, at’ homie 
and at Vienna. Many years have not elapsed since those 
gentlemen, and their majesties of Leadenhall-street quaked, 
yea, and were sore afraid, in the apprehension of being re- 
galed with an Imperial Bulletin from ‘ our good city of Cal- 
eutta.” A series of events which may be termed miraculous, 
has banished their tremblings on the score of Napoleon.--- 
But the dangers they were exposed to from the French 
arms,---are they not succeeded by the dread of Russian 
slaughter and conflagration ? Look at your maps, ye Mer- 
chant-Sovereigns, and mark the strides of the Muscovite 
Giant. He has drunk of the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the 
Irtish---why should he not slake his thirst at the fountains 
of Ganges, and revel in the harvests and luxuries of 
Bengal? And if the desire assail him, how will you pre- 
vent its consummation ? You have escaped the beak and 
talons of the Kagle---let us hope that you may not be crush- 
ed in the embraee of the Bear! | 

It°is next to impossible, that a book consisting of 
between four and five hundred pages, should not con- 
tain something worthy of notice; and, while we censure 
Mr. A....,..for “his multitudinous errors, we are perfectly 
inclined .to do justice to him, when any passage strikes 
us as lifted from the ordinary fiatness of his ineubra- 
tions. The following paragraph is justly conceived, aad 
clearly expressed. 
* ¢ The productions of this extensive empire are as ya- 
rious as the soil and climate. Here the gills of pro- 
vidence are scattered with a profusion, which, while it cor- 
responds with the prodigality of the inhabitants, forms 4 
singular contrast with their indolence, poverty, and unskil- 
fuluess in the arts of wealth and comfort. ‘ fhe Russians 
at once suffer from want, and allow abundance to cor- 
rupt. Though they might supply the world, they de- 
pend on others. p. 17. 
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The abstract of the mineralogy and metallurgy of Rus~ 
aia, is not discreditable to thc author. 

* Most of the valuable minerals have been found in 
Russia. ‘The primitive mountains furnish granite and 
porphyry in the greatest abundance of every kind.* 

‘here is alabaster in extraordinary quantities, with 
every variety of colour ; marble, yellow, grey, and ele pudy 
abounds ; and, iu ihe Uralian quarries, white equal to 
the finest Parian. In Siberia has been discovered a 
great variety ef gems, which have been already enume- 
rated. Coal has been found but in few places. Sulpher, 
alam, sal-ammoniac, vitriol, salt-petre, and natron, in 
great quantities in various districts.’ 

‘ The mines of Russia furnish gold, silver, copper, ivon, and 


lead. In 1739, the Voytzer gold-iine in the inountains oi Clonetz 
was opened; but yielding only a few pounds of gid bas suce 
been abandoned. The chief gold-mines are those cf Beresj, near 


Ekatarinenburg, in the Ural mountains, which were open d 794. 
These mines furnish annually 400,000 pood ¢ of ore, eve y 1000 
pood yielding about 50 ¢ solotuiks of fine gold. ‘The quantity 
of gold obtained annually, seems on the increase. At first it 
amounted to three poods, now it amounts to eight, Of the sil- 
ver mines, the richest is that of Shlangenburg in the mountains 
of Kolhyvan, next that of Semeonofskoy. A new shaft at Tilipof- 
skoy or the Ulba is expected to equal the Shlangenberg. from 
these mines are obtained annually 2,000,000 poods of ore At 
first each pood yielded about five solotniks of auriferous silver, now 
not more than two and a haif. The lead mines of Nertschinsk, 
which have heen wrought since 1704, afford also 2,000,000 pood 
of ore, but (ure) very poor in gold and silver, All these mimes 
employ 70,000 men. Since the first of them were upened 1704 
to 1788, they had produced 1800 pood of gold, and 96,000 poad 
of silver; worth together, upwards of forty five millions of rubles 
S at an expence of not more than fifteen millions.’ 

Mines of copper are wrought in the mountains of QOlonetz, 
Ural, and Altay, (Altai.) The mest productive lie in n° Ural 
about Perme, Ula, Vietka, and hazan. The produce of all these 


mines is about 200,000, pood annually, worth about 2,000,000 
rubles.’ 





* The collocation of this part of the sentence is exetrable, we should ima- 
gime, to every body but Mr. Auderson. But we must recgllect that even 
Homer nods occasionally. 

+ A pood is 36 bss 
A solotnik is the 3,840th. of a pood. 

4 The value the ruble is very factu ating. During ‘the greter part 

ef the reign of Catharine it wus equal ty ds. in 1797 w 2s, 6d. 
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* Prodigious quantities of iron-ore of all kinds, ave found im 
all the mountains, and in many of the plains, of Russia. The 
ene in general yields about fiity per cent, 160 forges and $00 
hammers are employed, and about ‘five million poods of iron are 
annually obtained, which amount in value to at least four is 
ons and a half of rubles. Though many mines of lead have been 
found, little attention has been paid to the working of them, 


** Art the gold and silver mines belong to the crown, & 
sixth of the copper, aul an eighth of the iron.” 

Mr. A. represents Russia as rich in salt. The single dis 
trict of Ufa, in the — of Orenburg, yielded in “twenty 
two years 9,770,794 poods, (352,000,514 English pounds) 
averaging annually nearly half a million poods, (16,272,758, 
English pounds) ‘of this valuable mineral. The lakes of 
Astrakhan, the Tauvrida, Caucasus. Irkutsk, Indorsk, 
and Kolhyvan, might afford vast supplies ; and together witle 
the salsuginous springs of the sgenories of Perme and Nov- 
gorod, would, if the natives were not sunk in sleth and 
slavery, not only supply the mother-country, or rather coun 
tries, but allow immense exportations to foreign regions, 
At present, independent of the quantity furnished by Ufa, 
the whole empire does not produce much above 11,500,000 
poods, (414,000,000 pounds English) and the whole quan- 
tity of salt annually prepared in Russia, 12,600,000 poods, | 
or 432.000,000 pounds English) is insufficient to preclude 
the inhabitants of Muscovy. from importing an article which 
their own soil contains in exhaustless, but indolent abun- 
dance. 

As is the case with all barbarous and seantily-peopled 
countries, as it is with western and southern America, New 
Holland, &e. with regard to forests.---'Thus of course, it 
is with the maguilicent empire of the czars. The woods 
are, or rather were, anne in their extent, consisting 
in the arctic peeyenes s, of the fir, the pine of both species, 
respectively furnishing fuel and pitch; the Siberian eedar, 
a stately tree ; the larch, of which coasting vessels are con- 
steucted, and from which charcoal is prepared for the mines, 
and turpentine extracted ; the oak, the birch, the alder and 
the linden. The south presents woody wildernesses of im- 

izense birch, elm, maple, -and popier forests, and all these. 
species of trees micht seem to off ‘c inexhaustible resources 
to the inhabitants in framing the various articles of domestic 
necessity, of diitorent manufactures, cottages, carriages, 
eanoes, trunks, Kec. but such is the improvidence of barba- 
rism, that these mejestic woods are abandoned te the waste- 
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ful idleness of the peasants, who never dream of replacing 
by plantations, the wanton destruction of the old forests, ~ 
that “a scarcity already begins to be felt, which will soon 
extend through entire provirices, and affect the whole em- 

ire.’ And the wonder would be if this were not the case, 
gince the following judicious method is adopted by the serfs 
for the purpose of clearing the soil for agricultural proceses 
which are conducted in a style, and with a spirit perfectly 
harmonizing with the general character of Russians, a sort 
of gentry combining @ la merveille, the brutality of the 
Tartar with the laziness of the Hottentot. When one of 
these naturalists begins his task of removing the incum- 
bering trees, he fires the exsiccated woods and grass ; the 
flames spread, and the woods are ‘‘ consumed for miles.” 

Both the useful and luxurious fruits, are the indigenous 
offspring of the Russian soil, The cranberry, the white and 
the red currant ; the latter, our author informs us, growing 
to the size of an ordinary cherry in the Altaian mountains, 
inhabit the north. The genial climate of the south is adorned 
with every species of beautiful and exquisite fruit, Apples 
and pears are general. The Taurida, the Krim, ang re- 
gions neighbouring the Don, produce the apricot, the peach, 
the walnut, the almond, the chesnut, the fig, the pomegra- 
nite, the qnince, and even the vine. 

The kitchen garden is wretchedly managed ; corn appears 
to be so little known, that turnips* are cultivated to supply 
its place. The people fare tolerably well in vegetables, 
since they consume Turkish, French, and common beans, 
peas, with onions, cucumbers, and garlic (a favorite with 
prince and serf) in considerable quantities. Sugar and 
water-melons also form a part of their diet. But it must 
be understood that this exuberance is the work of nature 
aione. A true Russian abhors labour in about the same 
ratio as a Frenchman detests inaction. 

* The harrow consists of short wooden pegs, driven into their 
laths, woven together with willows. The use of the roller is hardly 
known, A crooked stick often serves as a flail.’ 


We think after this there is no pressing necessity to follow 
Mr. Anderson through the remainder of this chapter, which, 
imperfect and awkwardly put together, nevertheless con- 





* See Dr, Clarke’s Travels, vel. J, 
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tains sufficient second-hand information to convince us that 
if Russia is not one of the worst-inhabited, in quality as 
weil as quantity, worst regulated, worst cultivated, and, 
in every sense of the word, most wretched and slavish coun- 
tries of this ‘ best of all possible worlds,’ why then, one 
of these two positions must be granted---either, that every 
traveller in, and historian of, Russia, must have grossly 
and unperdonably belied her---or no such evils as those we 
have ascribed to this ‘ pays de delices,’ exist in any re- 
gion of the globe. It would be unjust to Mr. Andersom 
not to inform our readers that in the accounts of the pisca~ 
torial expeditions of his ingenious favorites, they will meet 
with amusement---he has related the wars of the czar with 
the morse, whale, seal, sea-lions, and cows, or manatai, 
with naiveté, succinctness and simplicity; but, as of all 
species of contention, that of brothers is the most distress- 
ing, we must confess that we could scarcely conceal our 
mortification when we perused that passage of the ehepter, 
which alludes to the hybernal campaigns of the Russians 
against the sea-hears. ‘ What,’ we exclaimed, ‘ Bruin 
fighting Bruin---’tis too much,’ and the book dropt from 
our hends, which we wrang in agony, while our eyes 
rained showers of heart-rending affliction. 

‘The population of Russia, compared with the extent ofher 
dominions, is truly contemptible. Mr. A. with every de- 
sirable disposition to swell its amount to the utmost verge of 
credibility, is unable to make a sum total of more than 
37,000,000, which, distributed over 4,100,000 square miles 
of territory, gives about 9 inhabitants to a square mile. The 
peatetion of Kagland and France is by no means excessive; 
yut were Russia peopled in proportion to those countries, an 
empire containing a population more than double that of 
China,|| would soon engulph every other European state, 
and extinguish the sparks of liberty that still illumine the 
political atmosphere of the continent. Upwards of 6,000,000 
of the present scanty and wretched inhabitants have accrued 
since the year 1773 from the diabolical usurpations in Po- 
Lanp—and some two or three millions have been wrung from 
the Ottoman Kaliph ; in whose dominions the conglomerate 
eurses of graduated despotism, and corrupted Islamismt 


r 





{| China, according to Sir George Staunton, contains 333,000,000 inhabitants- 
$- The popatetion of Enropeau Turkey averages about 45, Ottoman Asia 


about 20—and the aggregate population of the whole Sultenry about 36 mib 
ous te the square mile. - 
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have produced effects less tremendous than the leaden at 
restation of every faculty engendered by centuries of torpid 
slavery and brute ignorance ia the people, and corresponding 
tyranny, and want of genius ii the rulers{. And thus if 

e allow 4 or 5 millions for other infamously-acquired coun 
tries ; we shall with tolerable correctness, state the popu 
lation of the legitimate territories of the Romanoffs at about 
24 millions of inhabitants, nearly 23 milliens of whoin are, 
literally, slaves of the soil, and can be considered in no 
other light than that of live merchandize,t+ being frequently 
bartered by the boyars for any articles of furniture, Xe as ca- 
rice may sugeest—nay they are frequently staked at play 
by ikeir hamane and enlightened lords. Englishmen, re- 
flect on these things, when the praises of the “‘ Delirerers” 
are pealed in your ears. 

The government is a pure despotism: the will of the 
ruler being perfectly without check from any of the mierior 
authorities: The latter, who are graciously permitted to 
advise the head of the state, consist of counc iis denominated 
COLLEGES, Whose transactions, notwithstanding an army of 
Servants, are performed in a manner which, though it would 
disgrace New-Zealanders, is nevertheless pleasing from the 
picturesque view it exbibits of those orders of the Scythian 
community who fill offieial posts, and conduct the exeeutive 
functions of the government—It isin a word, ala Russe , 
The succession to the crown is nominally hereditary, ae- 
tvally casual, since the autocrat may appoint his successor—- 
a choice which, in all despotic realms, 1s perpetually liable to 
be infringed by the intrigues of ihe noble s, and the licence af 
the soldie ry. Toa cabinet of ten persons, the domestic -af- 
fairs of the palace are intrusted. ‘fo these gentry, though 
inferior to the senate, the senate make their appeals, and al! 
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§ Speaking of the long subjection of the Czars to the House of Jenguiez, a 
great aud cautious historian mentions “the decp, aad perhaps indelible mark, 
which a servituse of 200 years has imprinted on the character of the Russiaus.” 
Gibbon. ¥ol. at. p. 420- vetavo ed. 

{~ We except Veter, yclept the Great (he certainly was great—a great savagey 
fron: this condemration; he did some considerable things; he leavened, iia 
degrce, the stujad abjection of his vassals; but that a single individual shouid 
heave thy ponderous anchors of slavery and barbarism, that keep Rissia neaily 
motionless, ever was, is, and will be, we take it, rather less possible than for 
One wan to raise and right the—Rovyar Grorce. 

© _We aliade io the depredativus under Fanl Romano. 

+ We use this word a3 expressive of the moral and political state of the in 
hal'tants. who as well as the fowr-footee cattle of this free country, may. be 
cousidered as part ef the currcul cvin. 
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petitions, dispatches, and accounts relative to the mines, 
&e. are referred to this elegant Junta. This, we think, 
must be allowed to be perfectly rational; and that to discover 
the difference between the Divan of Istambol and this “ ca- 
binet’’ will require the eyes’ of a political lynx; at any rate, 
it is a perfection to which England is, at present, an unde- 
serving stranger: but Heaven only knows what time may 
do in her favour. 

The colleges are divided into six departments, two of 
which were stationed at Czmp at Moscow; and the other 
four amused themselves at Petersburgh. This hexagonal 
body consists of—The directing Senate. These gentlemen 
give publicity to the laws and mandates of the Czar ; plague 
the inferior colleges with their orders, exercise their saga- 
city on doubtful questions, and appoint the civil officers, 
The Holy Directing Synod—this moukish fraternity watch 
with especial zeal over the strong-box, and other trinkets 
of Mother Church. The College of Foreign Affairs, has 
the comfortable task of paying their wages to Ministers and 
agents at foreign courts, and, asthe Russians are notorious 
for the affection they bear toward their prince, the reader 
willby no means be astonished to find thet His loving sub- 
jeetr of the college of Foreign Affairs should be partial to 
the Czar’s portrait, and amass as many fac-similies of his 
august features as they can, by judicious abstractions from 
the thousands that centre in their hands.—The Admiralty 

‘ollege....these noble marines superintend the naval matters, 
and are, after the usual fashion of Russian incongruities, 
directors of the general war---commissar-ate and military’ 
stores.---The College of War controls the minor affairs 
(* The regniatiods and orders for camps, ammunition and 
provisions’) of a department with whose management it 
should be integrally trusted. The College of Commerce di- 
rects the trade of Russia. And the Coli ge of Medicine ad- 
minister to the Cathartic, omitorial, and sudatory elegandes 
of their masters’s refined subjects. 

The empire, under Catharine, was divided into twenty- 
two provinces ; in 1803, the increase of-territory, by various 
equitable means, produced a new organization, and Russie 
was split into fifty-two satrapies. ‘his arrangement cou- 
tinues. The goverument of these divisions is scarcely more 
than a reflection of that of the whole state. 

We hardly know how to contend with, and fix the labri- 
city of Mr. A’s statements. In page 38 he tells us tuat 
‘ torture’ is ‘ entirely abolished,’ and i, page 39, aftercon- 

Cam. Rev. Vol. 6,J/anuary 181.5 
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gratulating the Russians on the amelioration of their orini- 
inal code, he says, ‘ its mildness’ is more in appearance 
than reality. ‘ Nobles still whip their vassals tov extort con- 
fession. A skilful executioner can dispatch a man by three 
strokes of the knoot. ‘ slitting the nostrils, and branding 
the face’ are still fashionable. Banishment to the mines of 
Nertschink is the punishment allotted to felons in conjunc- 
tion with the severities we have spoken of, and what with the 
knoot, 5000 miles journey in irons, and the mephetesx of the 
mines, death is the usual consequence of the respect for life, 
which Mr. A. announces as characteristic of the Russian 
laws. 

The Navy of Russia in 1807 consisted of three fleets; 
that ofthe Baltic---the fleet of the Black Sea---and the 
Galley Fleet, «mounting in all to 285 vessels, independently 
of 12 old ships of the line in the Baltic harbours, and 40 gun 
boats. We give the following statement : 








FLEET cf the BaLtic. rucet of the BLACK Sra. 
NO. GUNS. NO. GUNS 
Ships of the line. .... 20 1588 Ships of the line. 12 981 
Frigates «0... lt 426 Frigates ............. 4 162 
Cutters .............. sedi 6 130 Brigantines ........ 7 54 
Smaller vessels........ 19 116 Smabler vessels .... 14 gt 
Total 59 2260 Total 37 128s 





- 








Gallies, gun-boats, flloating batteries, and other vessels, 
puinber 189, guns, 705. 

This force is surprising when we reflect that at the com- 
mencement of Peter’s reign, Russia as a naval power was a 
nonentity, We do not seppose however that any thing can 
be more vilely managed than the business of the Muscovite 
marine. The country affords every thing that is necessary 
for a navy, ten-fold more numerous. The inhabitants do 
every thing they can devise to render the bounty of nature 
useless. Indolence, waste, and gross peculation, devour 
the strength of the siate. ‘ Admiral Kuowles told Catha- 
rine that be would engage to tetch all the materials for ship- 
building from Russia, pay the cuties upen them, and deli. 
ver to her from England ships completely cquipped at much 
less than they cost her im her own dock-yards.’ Ander- 
son, 42. 

The Revenue, though every nerve of finance is strained, 
gmounts only to 42,797,000 rubles, (about 8 or 9 millions 
pBglish pounds sterling.) 
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We unfeignedly are happy to learn from Mr. A. 
that the commerce and manufactures of Russia have received 
snimpulse that augurs favourably for her future prosperity. 
ilis pages on these snbjects are drawn up with a precision 
agd neatness which we should be glad to see more frequently 
displayed. 

Our limits now force us to quit this interesting work (we 
mean subject) to which we hope to return in our next, and 
accompany the author through the historical part of his 
book: yet we cannot refrain from extracting the following 
spirited notices of the Don Cossacks and Tartars of Kazan, 
Astrakan, and the Crimea, tie only subjects of the Czar, 
deserving the name of men. 

The Don Cossacks “ are superior to the Russians in per- 

son, dress, culture, and mode of life. They are tall and 
handsome. ‘The dress of the men is a blue jacket, with 
while dimity waistcoat and trowsers. While they are re- 
markably clean in theirpersens ard habitations, they are m- 
structed in their minds, social, open, and generous.” An- 
derson, p. 61. 
This is a refreshing contrast to the diminutive figure, ugly 
visage, ragged filihy garments, abominable ignorance, 
aad sullenness, of the Russian, Compare the quoted pasy 
sage with the first volume of Dr. Clarke’s very valuable 
travels, where also will be fownd, in his aceconut of the 
Krim, full evidence of the wretched fate that attends every 
country so unfortunate as to fali uzder Russian dominion, 

The account of the Tartars is net less interesting. 

‘In. Siberia, they have very much assimilated to the 
Russian and seighbouring tribes ; but in Kazan, Astrakan, 
and in the Krimea, they have preserved their national pecu- 
liarities.” (ir. A. means taut they are not debased by 
Russian intercourse.) ‘The genuine Tartar is well made, 
ofan ordinary aeight, lean, with an oval head, dark brown 
hair, white firm teeth, small mouth, dark expressive 
eyes, anda fresh and lively complexion; all recommended 
by a modest and discreet behaviour. An open friendly coun- 
tenance, the bloom ef health, aad harmenious proportion of 
the limbs, impart anunco.amon charm to the iemales. Tem- 
peranceand cleanlimess are :aperative duties with the Tartars, 
being stsictly inculcated ia (by) the Jcorua.t’ Anderson, p. 62. 
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+ See Dr. Ciarke. 
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Art. V.—14e Listorical and Critical enquiry wto the Nature of the 
Kingly Office. and how far the act of Coronation, with the Oath, 
established by Law, isa solemnity indispensible to the exercise 
of the Regal dignity; shewing, the origin and Antiquity of 
Inunction, the anciewt and modern form of the coronation cere- 
mony, aud setting forth divers peculiar services claimed to he 
erfermed on that grand occasicn; particularly the singular 
Office of the King’s Champion, (hitherto little known.) The 
whole replete with a variety of novel matter, and interesting 
remarks, By J. C, Banks, Esq. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Pp. 152, 1814, 


On a prima facie view of the constitution of Eng- 
land, the principal characteristic which challenges atten- 
tion, is that of its being composed of three estates, in 
their very nature dissimilar, and, when opeiating sing- 
ly, calculated to promote purposes and, arrive at ends, 
diemetrically cpposite to each other. But a closer in- 
spection of iis internal frame, and the powers vested by 
law in its component parts, beth relatively and abso- 
sutely considered, will cicarly demonstrate that the dis- 
tinguishing feature, the mest valuable attribute with 
which it is stamped, is the provision for accomplishing 
every legitimate object of government, by the united 
agency of those organs, each of which is best adapted 
to fulfil the duties assigned to it. 

The design of all just polity is, unquestionably, to 
preserve as many of the natural liberties of mankind as 
in a state of society, can safely be exercised by indivi- 
duals,....to establish them on a solid and permanent ba- 
sis,... to provide for all probable exigences of the common- 
wealth in its foreign and domestic relations....to adminis- 
ter redress to grievances....and inflict. penalties on vio- 
lations of its ordinancies, commensurate with their de- 
gree of flagrancy. Histery teaches, that when the guar- 
dianship of these fundamental principles is reposed in 
the hands of a single person, there there is no security 
for their maintainence. ‘The passions of pride and am- 
biticn are too powerfully flattered, not to attempt their 
gratifieatien, at ihe sacrifice of the national interests. 
And, indeed, where the legislative, executive and judicial 
authority is consigned to one map, and by necessity 
without control or limitation, it were folly to expect so 
vast a trust to be converted to any other use, than that 
of personal agcrandisement, and personal despotism, similar 
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yesnlis will. ensue, if the reins of political dominion 
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confided to the sole management of a select number, but 
to an extent not equally mischievous. A desire of aug- 
mented capacity will, no doubt, prevail among them ; 
but, as this strong stimulus becomes, in this case; en- 
larged in its sphere of operation, the instigating cause 
of exertion, directing not one alone, but a plurality of 
minds.,..there will he less chance of its prospering am- 
bitious enterprizes, or producing pernicious consequenees, 
‘Each individual will have his favorite scheme, each be 
jealous of the plans of his colleagues....each striving to 
give reality to his own ; and (unless some commanding 
spirit,. some dictatorial genius rise up, capable of over- 
bearing or leading the inferior characters, amidst the 
general discordancy, disunion and distrust,) the hopes of 
all will in a great measure be baflled. But, still the 
means of carrying their arbitrary projects imto execution 
might not be overlooked ; those, whose ideas possess 
some mutual affinity ; those, who are willing to partici- 
pate in an accession ef power, the exclusive tenure of 
which is unattainable by any one, might combine their 
views, incorporate their strength; and, by winning over 
the half reluctant, by enlisting the indifferent, in their 
cause, encrease their numerical force to an irresistible 
amount, and thus triumph ever every impediment, expe- 
rienced during the season of division. If the people 
retain. and exercise their original, inherent right, of le- 
gislating for themselves ; of dispensing the relief and impos- 
ing the punishments of laws, propounded and ratified by them- 
selves ; the evils already mentioned can seldom, perhaps 
never, occur, But even this comparatively tree condition 
of society is not unattended with inconveniences. Among 
these may be mentioned an occasions! want of wisdom 
ia choosing ends, and contrivieg means; insufficient de- 
liberation, and short sighteduess as to contingence and 
effects......... The disadvantages concomitant with these 
several forms of government; and inseparable from 
them. It cannot, however, be denied, that while Monar- 
chies, Oligarchies, and Democracies present subjects for 
serious reprobation, the elements ef many of those qua- 
lities, which are indispensable to the wise conduct of the 
affairs, and furtheranee cf the interests of nations, are 
seattered among them all, though not in equal propor- 
tions. The first possesses most energy, and is best adap- 
ted to give enforcement to resolutions. In the second, 
resides a superior capacity to consult with discretion, and 
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decide with judgment. And to the latter i# incident, 
rectitude of intention, united with a universal desire to 
advance the general welfare; resulting from a deep 
ted consciousness of a communion of rights, and a com- 
munion of depencance. ‘Yo erect therefore, a political 
fabric, which shall embrace the good, and exclude the 
bad ...which shall have for its foundation the virtue and 
integrity of popular assembles; for its superstructure, 
the sagacity and caution of men, supposed to be more 
eminently enlowed with those qualities, and, from their 
fewness, less embarrassed in the exercise of them; com- 
bined with the vigorous executive yower, of a single in- 
dividual....is to consolidate into one consistent frame, to 
establish in the surest manner, the blessings ef civil li- 
berty ; civil seeurity, and civil existence. 

The Enclish constitution is neither entitled te encomium, 
mor desarves imitation, simply because its constituents 
are democracy, aristocracy, and Monarchy ; nor because 
the animating principle ofits machinery is breathed into 
it through the instrumentality of those diversitied sys- 
tems; but,becauseytheir xtrecjing the vsert. engredients 
and rejecting the deletetrious ;....by collecting and em- 
bodying their salutary energies, and preventing the ac- 
tion of the unwholesome....by restraining the ambition 
natural to two, without trenching on their beneficial pro- 
perties ; curbing ths licentiousnesss peculiar to the third, 
without diminishing its better characteristies ;....and, last- 
ly, because by so blending these excellencies, as to pro- 
duce a symmetrical and harmonious whole, each member 
sustaining, and co-operating with the others, it is com- 
petent, if properly administered, to perform every duty, 
of legitimate governmneut, to accommodate every rational 
wish, render tranquillity and satisfaction te those who 
live under its protection, ina mere comprehensive! mea- 
snre than any other plan, hitherto concerted for the - 
regulation of social conduct. ; 

Notwithstanding, the three estates of our constitution 
are nearly co-etlicient, certamly, reciprocally dependant 
though the esteblished Jaws have provided various mu- 
tual checks upon their inherent propensity; restraining 
each by the powers of the other two :...there is yet one 
whose compass of authority, the politician is, in a spe- 
cial manner, called to investigate, and which demands 
the unceasing vigilence of the patriot, to prevent it from 
defeating the ends of its institution, encroaching upon 
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the privileges of those, who are designed for its equal 
coadjutors, and undermining the basis upon which the 
the commo safety rests:....we mean the crown. Not that 
it is to be understood from this remark, that the crown 
is of superior importance to either house of parliament, 
er that the wisdom of our legislators, has been deficient 
in laying down landmarks to its jurisdiction; but that, 
when the multifarious prerogatives annexed to it are 
considered ;...when a review is taken of its con- 
trol over the national revenues ;....its command of the 
military forces, the immensity of its patronage, civil and 
ecclesiastical....its election of judicial functionaries, and, 
fimally, of the inevitable influence begotten by a trust so 
extensive,....it will appear not only that this branch of 
our polity is eminently worthy of close examination, in- 
duces a sedulous inquiry into the motives for conferring 
it on a solitary individual, and the provisions made to 
ensure the fidelity of that individual;....but, likewise that 
as so large an apparatus of power of power, lodged 
any where, but more particularly where by our consti- 
tution it is lodged, necessorily works upon the frailties 
of human nature, and has a direct tendency to generate 
a lust for increased domnion, so it behoves every well- 
wisher to his country, to observe with watchful eye, the 
movements of him, who possesses it, and to put forth his 
utmost « xertions to frustrate its abuse. 

The regal capacity, then, being, in our opinion, an ob- 
ject of peculiarly anxious attention, we avail ourselves of 
the {opportunity presented by the pamphlet, whose title is 
prefixed to this article, of analysing it; and propose to offer 
some-brief comments on the licenses and restrictions attach- 
ed to it by statute and common-law. Previous, however, 
to commencing this task, we intend to take a view of the 
question, how far, what is denominated the inheritable qua- 
lity of the crown extends, and with what modification it is te 
be regarded as appertaining to it? And here we take leave 
to. observe, that we are by uo means disposed to eulogise 
hereditary, limited monar¢hy, simply because it is such ;--- 
nor to pay our humble aderaiicn at its shrine, in considera- 
tion of its exalting ene individual and his posterity above 
the state of their fellow mortals :---inglorious panegyric now 
fortunately at an end. But we respect it as an institution, 
fuedamentaily wise and useful; calculated for the accom- 
plis:ment of many important purpeses, established to give 
durability to public quietude ; and because, where it exists” 
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under prudent regulations, a sacrifice is made of no greater 
portion of the cemmon freedom, than.the secure enjoyment 
ef the residue probably requires. lective Royalties, it 
must at the same time i-e confessed, seem to approximate 
hearer to ihe genuine priticiples of social liberty ; to be 
more favorable to the frequent cailing into action of splendid 
ability and incorruptible virtue; and thereby in a greater 
degree capable of increasing the general prosperity. And 
these apparent advantages, would, uiquestionably become 
‘realized, did not the very nature, passions, and terdencies 
of the human mind, constitute an insurmountable obstacle. 
‘Man, even in his civilized condition, is but a rash and yin- 
tractable creature. Though endowed with many admirable 
intellectual gifts, though every amiable propensity, every ge- 
‘herous sympathy, suited to sweeten the acerbities of life, 
be planted in his bosom ; though the doctrines of philosopliy 
“nd the precepts of morality lend their potent stimulus 
to his best faculties ,---their still remains interwoven with 
his frame, the alloy of a turbulent dispositicn, nourished by 
a love of independance; a scornful impatience of contro}, 
resulting from a sense of natural equality ;---and the latent 
éxistence of the combustibie seeds of ambition, is proclaimed 
by a constant solicitude for supremacy. If, therefore, this 
no exageraied statement, what are the probable effects 
Which will attend the operation of a spirit thus agitated 
nay, of a multitude of such spirits? and that, too, in a state 
where the highest post may be occupied by any one of the 
community, or of a certain class of individuals’? Is it to be 
éxpected that peace, unanimity, and real regard to the 
national interests will prevail at any time, but particularly 
at the approach of, aud ducing the periodical return of the 
Season af election to thai post ? can we, this stateof things, 
look for wise measures and salutary objects ? will the spleen 
of jealousy lic dormant and the virulence of animosity for- 
get its functions? will ihe wheels of government roll onward 
with a motion, equable and easy? No one, we think, will 
declare that ali or any one of these blessings could prevail. 
But instead of their healthy influence, the. political atmos- 
here will be filled with the inflammable elements of 
uman passions. Either each individual, animated with 
the same desire, must exert cvery physical, every artificial 
energy, for the afiainment of the commou purpose ;---em- 
ploy every possible means to persuade some to forego their 
pretensions, and in consequence, to reuder odious and safe 
the reputation of his powerful competitors, and, imagining 
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himself alone worthy of the honourable distinction, defy 
every rational and moral impediment, and thus endanger the 
public weal:---or, if this do not occur, numbers 
of the strife, shrinking from personal peril, and resigning 
their own claims, must form themselves into associations, 
with the design of rousing some chosen chief....these assodia- 
tions will, inevitably, be hostile to each other ; every prin- 
ciple of the soul, will, in a like manner, be put into actrvity 
hy the contending parties to defeat their mutual efforts, 
exch burnme for suecess which only one could obtain ;.... 
ticentiousness and audacity wiil assume a more formidable 
aspect, receive a new impetus, underthe direction of faction 
and thus in either case, the well-being of the common-wealth 
will be put to hazard, and extraordinary indeed must be the 
event, if these terrible convulsions do not terminate fatal to 
its liberty. These, then, are the prominent evils, contin- 
gent to an elective monarchy, and constitete, therefore, 
the primary negative reasons for preferring the hereditary 
and limited system. Not that we would by any means 
imply, the total exemption from defects and inconveni- 
euces on the part of the hitter, or that it is at all times 
end under every cireumstance, auspicious to the sabes 
populi : but, that when the disadvantages attached to ti, 
are compared with the disadvantages annexed to the 
other, they will be found to be I4ss numerous and less 
objectionable. Our limits do not permit as, nor, indeed, 
ean it be deemed necessary, to examine the disadvunta- 
ges of an hereditary monarchy. ‘They are, deubtiess, 
obvious to every one. 

It is ‘an opinion, extremely prevalent among even the en- 


 lighteried portionof the nation, that by the radical principles 


of the constitution, the crown is unalterably hereditary ; and 
and that there exists no power witliin the state, capable of 
néw-modelling or controlling the succession. Where this 
opinion founded on truth, miserable indeed would be the 


. fate of Englishmen ;—a grievance of the greatest magnitude 


be occassionally endured, and the established system of 
polity exposed to just reproach. For ,since princes are 
equally subject with the rest of mankind to mental infire 
mitics and obliquities of understanding ; it necessarily ca- 
sues either that men. inadequate, imbecile or insane would 
ascend the throne, no less frequently than members of the 
erdinury ranks of society, afflicted with the same weaknesses 
aceede to territorial or other possessions ; or that while dis- 

i ing their duties they would be as liable to sudden 
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ucapacitation as others in the fulfilment of theirs :....But 
there is another and perhaps more considerable mischief 
which would sometimes arise, were this notion correct. 
There would be no posibility of removing and expelling a 
family whose governing rules of conduct had been, to swell 
legitimate trust into lawless despotism to trample upon the 
authority of others, exceed the boundaries of their own, 
x.and to convert an instrument of public guardianship into 
a weapon of public destruction....combining at once ingra- 
titude with oppression, and insult with treachery. But the 
British ‘constitution countenantes no such idea, is accom- 
panied with no such eviis....both its theory and practice de- 
monstrate that when the chief magistrate is intellectuslly 
debilitated, it possesses an easy and methodical power to 
dispense with that which is an unfortunate burtien 5 to 
supercede him, and consign the office to one, competent fo 
its efficient execution ;....and also, that when a tyrant becomes 
elevated to the regal dignity, it can and wil! exertan en-rgy, 
able to hurl him from the station he has abused, compel Lim 
to seek safety in exile, or submit to an ignominious penalty ; 
and, fivally, will repose the forfeited protection of its ordi. 
nancies, in a worthier individual, of the same or different 
‘extraction. 
The annals of the country unquestionhbly prove that 
hereditary succession to the crown, has generally been re- 
cognised asa cardinal point of the cons\itution....but ‘this 
militates not against the foregoing observations. Our asser- 
tion is, in essence, simply, that upon the palpable appear- 
ance of urgent necessity, as personal incapacity, or gross 
dereliction from dniy, the supreme executive functiondry has 
heen, and may be, superseded or removed,’ according to the 
uatnre of the case. 
While it is freciy conceded, that the welfare of a’ people 
depends principally on tue permanance and stability of their 
government ; andetlat ,overnment is most likely to be per- 
manent and siable, one of whose features is, the establish- 
ment of its most important office in a particular péerson'and 
his desendants....it should at the same time be. recollected 
“that the chief object in erecting a government, is the sectire 
enjoyment of thoseblessings, which, without it, would be unat- 
> tainablejor at best but ps: carivus...that whateveris ordained 
» accomplish this objeci is wn i..dispetsable part of the plan-- - 
that, in vonsequeace, it should be purely and completely ad- 
" ministered--ibat the administrators, acting uot for theniselves, 
“srestewards of the nation---andthattherefore, every dbstacle. 
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tothe due discharge of their respective functions, is pannlie 
injury. Hence is it required tuat every well-regulated con- 
stitution be endued witi vigor sufficient to maintain its or- 
ganic activity, and to renew an integral part, which on due 
examination shall be found, be the canse what it may, imap- 
propriate to the performance of its office : And the very ex- 
isteace of such a power, wherever it may be lodged, is neces- 
sarily attended with an equal capacity to appoint new trus- 
tees, and re-arrange the mode of official succession. In 
whom this capacity is vested and in what manner these great 
objects are aected hy the polity of Eagland, form the topics 
of the present enquiry. 

Sir William Blacksone, treating of ibe king aud his title, 
lays it down as u grand fundamental maxim;....that the 
crown is, is by common law, and, constitutional custom, 
hereditary ; and this in a manner peculiar to itseif: but that 
the right of imheretance may from time’ to time be 
ehanged or limited by act of parliament, under which 
limitations, the crown still continues hereditary. With the 
first clause of the proposition our investigation is not con; 
nected, it is an undisputed point, tiat the erown is by, com- 
mon. law and constitutional customs hereditary, and this in 
a manner peculiar to itself. Bui the latter sentence se 
‘amply coincides with our opinion on the subject in question 
as to induce us to make it the foundation of the future com- 
ments. 

We assert, then that the right of inheritance to the crown 
may from time time be exchanged or limited by aet of parlia- 
ment. When a people, as the illustrious Algernon Sydney 
remarks, has either indefinitely, or nnder certain conditions 

‘and limitations, resigne:! their power inte the hands of a 
certain number of men; or agrecd upon rules, according to 
which persons should, from time to time, be deputed for the 

Management of their aifuirs; acts 0} those persons, if their 
power be without restrictions, are of te sime validity as 
of the whole nation, and the assent vo. overy individual is 

_comprehended in them. Ifthe power»: limited, whatse- 
ever is done according to that limitatiou, has the same au- 

‘thority. In the first case, therefore, tuat of unrestricted 

delegation, all the original inhereut right of the people be- 

comes transfered to their deputies ; who would soon deserve 

a less appellation. But the second case is of a vature, in 

some respects dissimilar. The community surrenders not its 

privilege either of totally changing or modifying the forms 

ef government ;....nor bn HA paramount cheek upon. the 
| 2 
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servants it employs, it merely entrusts to their providen 
eare, the administration of its concerns,....the wardship of 
the common-wealth ; defines the rules by which their'con- 
duct is to be guided, and cverces them by the rigid domi- 
rion of law. Thus is it im this country. If, then, it be 
deemed expedient to vest in the degislature, who are, them- 
selves, bound by fixed laws, the authority to defend the 
hereditary succession to the chief magistracy ;---a season- 
able and prudent exercise of such power, cannot encroac! 
on the rights, still remaining in the nation at large; but, 
on the contrary, must confer universal benefit. 

Many examplee are presented in our history of the simple 
declaration of the existence of this authority, and, likewise 
of its actual exertion; but we shall confine ourselves to 
four. By statute 13. Eliz. ce. 1. it is enacted, that ‘ If any 

on Shall hold, affirm, or maintain that the commen 
laws of this realm, not altered by parliament, ought not to 
direct the right of the crown of England; or that the 
qucen’s tiajesty, with and by the authority of parliament, 
3s not able to make laws and statutes of sufficient force and 
validity, to limit and bind the crown of this realm, and 
the descent, limitation, inheritance, and government there- 
of ;---such person, so holding, affirming, or maintaining, 
shall during’ the life of the queen be guilty of high*treason ; 
and after her decease shall be guilty of a misdémeanor, 
and forfeit his goods and ehattels.” On the memorable de- 
ition of the last Stuart, the two houses of ‘parliament 
Cieiee passed the resolution, that ‘ King James” the Se- 
cond, havitsg endeavoured to subyert the constitutién “of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original contract betwéen 
king and people ; and, by the advice. of jesuits and’ other 
wicked persons, having violated the fundamental laws; 
and having withdrawa himself out of this kingdom: ‘has 
abdieated the goverameat, and that the throne’ is thereby 
vaeant ;’---decreed, ‘ that William and Mary, prince and 
princess of Orange, be, and be declared king and queen, 
to hold the crown and royal dignity during their lives, and 
the life of the survivor of them ; and that ‘the sole and full 
exercise of the royal power be only in, and executed by, 
the said prince of Orange, in the name of the said prince 
and princess, during their joint lives ; and after their de- 
ceases the said crewn and royal dignity to be to the heirs of 
the body of the said princess ; and for default of sucii issue 
to the princess Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of “her 
body; and for default of such issue to the ‘heirs of the 
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body of the said prince of Orange.’ The remarks on;this 
proceeding, made by the learned judge, from whose cem-~- 
meptaries we have already quoted, richly merit attention. 
King William, Quecn Mary, and Queen Anne, he obs 
did not take the crown by hereditary right or descent, . 
by way of donation or purchase, as the lawyers call it; 
by whieb they mean any method of acquiring an_estate 
otherwise than by descent. The new settlement. did not 
merely consist in excluding King James andthe person 
pretending to be. prince of Wales, and then. suffering the 
crown to descend in the old hereditary channels : for t 
usual course of descent was m some. instances. bro 
through ; and yet the convention still kept it in their eye, 
and paid a great, though not toial, regard to it. Letua 
see how the succession would have steed, if .no.abdication 
bad happened, and King James bad left no other, issue 
than bis tno daughters, quecas Many and,Aane., It 
would have steod tus: queen Mary and her-issue ; queer 
Anne and her issue; king William and his issue. . But we 
may remember, that queen Mary was-only nuyminally queen, 
jointly with her husband kiag William, whoyaloue. had the 
regal power; and. king William was personally. preferred 
to queen Anne, though his issue was postpened to her's, 
Clearly, therefore, these priuces were successively im pos- 
session of the crown by a utile ditterent from the usual corse 
of descent. : ee 
Not many years subsequent to this event, the parliament 
conceived it necessary again to manilest theis power of Ai- 
miting and appointing the succession. The statute l2 and 
13 Will. IIL. c. 2. settled the remainder of the. crown, ex- 
pectamt on the death of William and Anne, on. Sophi 
electress and dutchess-dewager of Hauover, aud the heirs 
of her body, being Protestants. And at the same time it 
was-enacted, that whosoever should bereaiter come te the 


possession. ofthe crown should join im the ceumapign oi 


the church of England as iy jaw established. Lastly, the 


. act 6 Anue, c. 7. ordains, thar ‘ if any person maliciously, 


adxisedly, and directly, shali maintaim by writing.or print- 
ing, that the kings of this realm with the autherity of 
iment, are not able to make laws to, bind the crowe 
and descent thereof, he shall be guilty of high.tresson; or 
if he maintain the same by only preaching, toaching, of 
advised speaking, be shall incur the pesalties ei.a pra- 
munire.” ' ' 
Thus, then, is it testified by our legislative and constitu- 
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tional annals, that there is reposed in the national councils, 
a _ of removing the head magistrate, when his arbitrary 
conduct endangers the public weal, and of excluding his 
posterity from the succession ; and, alse, by the concurrent 
agency of the three estates of the realm, the regal office may 
be vested in a fresh stock, and the descent new modelled 
and limited. And this is, by no means, inensistent with 
the assertion, that “‘ the crown is, by common law und eon- 
stitutional custom, hereditary.‘ ‘She import of those words 
is simply, that, when statute law is silent, the ac- 
cession to the throne by the heir apparent of the last pos- 
sessor, is the established regulation and constant practice. 
Not an instance stands on record, of parliament appointing 
a new king, and at the same moment directing the inherit- 
ance in a manner, different from that of the common course 
of descent. On the contrary, the heirship of the crown has, 
on'such occasions, uniformly met with the most explicit re- 
cognition. Ithas been, it still is, regarded as one of its ca- 
pital features, one of its prominent characteristics: and, 
whenever necessity has compelled a tenyporary interruption, 
the measure induced has been accompanied with a declara- 
tion that it is again to take effect. The heirship, generally 
speaking, is permanent; the interruption occasional ; the 
one regular, the other eccentric. : 

Having now concluded this part of our enquiry, we pro- 
ceed to give a few succinct observations on the prerogatives 
and restrictions attached to the royal dignity. , 

it is an undeniable axiom in government, that the legis- 
lative body need not always be in action ; but that the motion 
of the executive power should be invariable and perpetual. 
Indeed, theexigencies of anationcan neither be so numerous, 
nor so constant, astorequire theincessant institution of ‘laws. 
The preservation of public liberty, the maintenance’of pub- 
lic ordinances, the punishment of delinquents, and the con- 
servations of public peace, depend not on the variety or fre- 
gency of legal enactments But the continual dispensation 
of those laws, already existing for the benefit and safeguard 
of the people, is so essential to their interests, so indispen- 
able to their welfare, 2s to be inseparable from either : form- 
ing at once the life and vigor of the Commonwealth. These 
ate the principal reasons, why the fnnctions of the two houses 
of parliament, together with the legislative branch of the 
crown, are | jable to casual suspension ; while the executive 
authority of the latter, is never intermitted. But, though 
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this lasting and. ceaseless ad. inistration of the laws; those 
laws which more immediately, more frequently, are auxil- 
iary to national happiness, be absolutely necessary: It is 
not Jess. true, that there are certain detegated rights, the 
exertion of which is requisite’ only under peeuliat circum 

stances, under pressing emergencies. Control over » the 
militery, appointment of amba »ssadors, and election of judi- 
cial.efficers, may be ranked in this class. Their use, must 
therefore, be confided to the diser etion, cither of the aggre- 

gate body of state functionaries, or of an individual and inte- 
gral member. By the polies of onr constitution, the latter 
mode is adopted. And this discretionary power, thus lodged 
in the first magistrate, is the root and spring ef what are 
denominated his prerogatives. 

And here it is to be remarked, that the king’s constitu - 
tional acts are directed and governed by fixed rules, defined 
with precision, asd paramount ia force. ‘This is the uni- 
form language of our lawyers, from Bracton to Blackstone. 
Ipse autem rex non debet esse sub homine, sed sub deo-et 
sub lege, quis lex facut regem. Won enim ree whi do- 
minatur voluntas, et non lex.—-Rex in regno 
habet Deum et Legem,---are the words of the former. The 
latter expresses himself as follows. ‘‘ One of the prineiphl, 
bulwarks of civil liberty, or (in other words) ef the British 
constitution, is the limitation ef the king’s prerogative by 
bounds so certain avd notorious, that it is impossible he 
should ever exceed them, without the consent of the people, 
cn.the one hand; or, without, on the other, a violation of 
that origigal contract, which in all states implicitly, and in 
ours, nest expressly, subsists between the prince and the 
nation.”’ ‘This wise eheck upon the licentious and despotic 
disposition, which might probably predominate in the breast 
of owe, entrusted with an authority so extensive, is ealeu- 
Jated to produce many and important advantages. While 
full latitude is given to legitimate jurisdiction, strong pre- 
cautions arc taken to prevent the enlargement of its bounda- 
ries ; while a generous confidence is placed in the virtues of. 
humana nature, a bridle is thrown over the vices of the heart. 
and the king is interdicted from attempting, what the man. 
might desire to perform. ‘fhe law is sovereign, and te itthe. 
kng.is subject. The centripetal force of the law retains: 
the “regal planet from travelling beyond its orbits)... .s):25 

_Weunust be careful, however, not to misconstrue. the above 

uotations. _When Bracton sa s, “ Rex mer - 
rwres habet Deum et Legem;” and when Blackstone ob- 
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serves, that “ one of the principal bulwarks of civil liberty, 
&e. is the limitation of the king’s prerogative by bounds sv 
cettain and notorious, that it is impossible he should ever 
exceed them, without the consent of the people; on theone 
hand, or, without, on the other, a violation of that original 
eentract,” Le. &c.; they, by no means, intend to infer, that 
the king is, in general, personally responsible for an in- 
fraction of either his duties or prerogatives. ‘They were too 
thoroughly acquainted with the ordinary practice of the con- 
stitution, to hazard so beld an insinuation. But the mani- 
fest sense of the passages, is, simply, tbat the power of the 
king ie circwmscribed by law, and that, therefore, he cannot 
Jegally transgress the limits assigned to his function. This 
is well illustrated by Lord Hale. “ t is regularly true,” 
says that eminent Judge, “that the law presumes that the 
king will do no wrong, weither, indeed, can he do any 
wrovg; and, therefore, if the king command an unlawitil 
act to be done, the offence of the instrument is not thereby 
indemnified : for though the king is not under the eoercive 
pouwer of the law, yet, in many cases, his comniands are 
under the «directive power of the law, which consequently 
makes the act itself invalid, if unlawful; and sorenders the 
instrument of the execution thereof obnoxious to thé punish- 
ment of the law.” 
As laws are instituted, and customs suffered: to prevail, to 
use some useful, public good ; so the discretionary au- 
thority of the crown should have » similar tendency: | In 
conformity with this incontrovertable dictum, it is estab- 
lished, “ that all prerogatives must be for the advantage and 
good of the people, otherwise they ought not to be allowed 
by the law.” On which constitutional decision, tre fol- 
bowing annotation is made by Matthew Bacon. -‘ Most un- 
dowbtediy, this is the great end of the king’s prerogative 
who is not the sovereign of the state, but the people's exe- 
eutiveMagistrate: fur as to sovereignty, that resides where the 
constitution has placed the legislative power 7. ein King, 
Lords, and Commons, in parliament assembled ; so that the 
King, in his political capacity as one of the realm, possesses 
# part and only a part of the sovereignty, but is not sovereign, 
any more than a partis equal'tothe whole. But, as execu- 
tive magistrate, he is invested with ereat power, pre-emi- 
nence, and manny perogatives ; ail uitonded by the constitu- 
tien to be employed tor the good of the people ; none to the 
#etriment ; nor can dny perogative be legally so employed.’ 
. - Hence is it substantiated, that the perogatives of the king, 
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are the perogatives of law; and that high public officer can- 
not say any more than @ private individual,.... Tenor patria 
nee lequhus ullis. 

We have now performed a part of our engagement, 
eud; we ara willing to confess, but a very small part. 
When the dimensions of the subject are considered 5... 
when: tie long catalogue of perogatives, appertaining to 
the regal charecter, is reviewed;....the exclusive power 
of the king of sending embassadors to foreign states, 
and receiving embassaders at home,; his sole privilege 
to make treaties, lengues, and alliances with foreign states. 
and princes ;’---to make war and peace:+--aud command 
the military strength of the country ;---his unparticipated 
trust, as distributer of justice ;---his legal ubiquity ;---his 
appointment of judges, und control of the coinage of the 
realm ;---when, we repeat, this vast authority is contem- 
plated,---it will readily be acknowledged, that to investigate 
it with any degree of mnutcness, to unravel the thread of 
reasohy of which it is supposed to hang, would require 
painiul research, and elaborate disquisition. Nevertheles, 
the task would be instructive, and not devoid of gratifica- 
tion: and gladly would we undertake it, did our limits per- 
mit. Wecannet, however, conclude without expressing: a 
hepe that, ere long, an opportunity. will present itself to ws, 
of resuming this important subject, of examining, with more 
accuracy, its bearings and relations, and offering observa- 
tions, mere dilated andi comprehensive ; 


amen 





Art.Vi,. Ah Perdona, a favourite air, by Mozart, with Variations 
for the Piano-forte, by Gelinck. 


Of the various departments of science, or art, in which 
the vigorous and creative inteilect of Germany has distin- 
guisheti itself, it is, perhaps, impossible to name offe, that 
appears to have been more successfully cultivated than mu- 
sie. For, though that conntry can boast of having produced 
Inany conspicuous luminaries, in the recondite sciences” of 
mathematics aud chemstry; and enriched the imaginative 
arts of poetry and dramatic composition, with some exquisite 
contributions ; yet, since the speculations and researches of 
the former ave, eccasionaily, been refuted or surpassed, 
and the excellenee of the latter, is frequent instances, rivalled 
of outshone, by eminent geniuses of other wations; the 
merits of Germany do not in these respects, assume a station 
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comparatively elevated. But in music it is far otherwise. 
Whether from constitutional temperament, or the almost 
equally-powerful causes of habit and education ;—such of 
the natives of that part of the continent, as dedicate their 
talents to the exercise of the harmenic art, seem to possess 
faculties, suiten in no erdinary degree, to the laborious 
study of its abstrusest principles, and capable ofithe most 
splendid conceptions im its practice. In the exertion of 
these superior faculties, their great- masters, who, perhaps, 
fe more numerous than those of any other people, display 
ideas, as. sublime, as the powers of sound. are adequate to 
eonvey ;—develupe effects, as grand, as an able union of 
instrumental and.voeal.energy is competent.to produce 5... 
disclose a fancy, brilliant, vivacious, graceful, and. truly 
original, whose fecundity appears almost inexhaustible ; 
ms a profound theoretical knowiedge, not, cramping, but. 
ebedient to, the suggestions of that fency,;...add to this, a 
eomprehensive acquaintance the capacities of the various. in- 
saumnents eomposing a full orchestra which enables them te 
select, with critical aceuraey, that, best adapted to the ex- 


pressive performance ef particular solo passages ; and to 
allot to each, where all are combined, these notes which, 
so performed, will impress most forcibly. All these, the 
main features of their style, are exhibited by them in per- 
fection and abundance, and we must. be allowed to say, rank 
them above the level of musical professers in neighbouring 
or distant nations. i 

We are well aware, indeed, that many good-iatentioned , 
sturdy, advocates of otber schools of music are to be found, 
whose habits and partialities will lead them toe desert from 
this opinion. It is, certainly, true, to a limited extent, that 
the productions of German harmonists, are marked with 
trails. of eccentricity, whim, and eves, buffoonery. It must 
not be suppressed, that there are, also, discoverable in them, 
melodies uncouth and cacophonous, and prolix concatenations . 
scarcely palatable to thorough-bred theorists. ‘Though we. 
candidly state these occasional objections, and acknowledge 
the justice of their. application to certain portions of some 
of the works alluded to. it must not be interred from thence, 
the we retreat or even qualify our declared from sentiments. 

er, the distigurements already tmentioned, of: Teutnie 
music, are but partial and. diminutive; detracting not from 
the gencralexcellence of its characterestics ; not dinning the 
lustre of its prominent qualities. 
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This panegyric will, doubtless, be deemed by some too 
highly coloured; but, to those who have impartially perused 
the rich variety of musical compositions, generated in Ger- 
many dubing the last century ;....t0 those, who have listened, 
unswayed by prejudice, fo the majestic, vivid, ornate pre- 
diuctidls of the mest illustrieus musicians, who fleurished in 
that country, withia the same period; we feel perfectl 
secure of our cbwervations appearing just and deserved. And, 
we think, that it will, likewise, be admitted, that, notwith- 
standing they will bear the test of examination, if tried by 
the merits. of any of. the eminent men referred’to, yet, 
4 more shinik¢ illustration of their truth cannot be seleeted, 
than Mozart. His numerons operas, sympthonies, concer- 
tos, overtures, Songs, and sonatas, all concur te demon: 
Strate it. . fe ; 

The genius of Mozart has always. appeared to our tind 
to be. one sui generis. His imagimatton possesséd® many 
distinct features ; but so completely under disciptiné, as to 
be capable of being partially blended, separated, sitd com- 
pounded into one symmetrical whele. Splendor, viyacity, 
elegance, ingerwity, and copiousness of conception, were 
ipherent..in him, in commen with ethers; but theré was 
sométhing incorporated with these qualities, pectliar to him- 
self. In.those works, which he seems to Have most elabo« 
rated, and in which, it is manifest, he gave most indulgénte 
to his fancy, there predominates a certain sweet romdntie 
air, which we doubt not, all, who have heard; have’ felt, 
but. which, we are no- less convinced, it lies’ ndt within 
the power of language to adequately describe. This 
mellifluous, cantahile, air; is what so particularly marks 
his music,. stamps it with the character of originality, 
and distinguishes it from that of other composers, 
however meritorious. — But evr duty calls us from’ this 
very brief contemplation ef the general style of this 
¢reat author, to the consideration of one of his most 
admired effusions ;....“6 Ah Perdona.” : 

Were we té appreciate the talents ef Mozart, sim- 
ply from the specimen afforded in this duett, out ¢s- 
timation of them would be of no humble kigd, it is, 
indeed, pregnant. with evidence of felicitous conceptiOn, 
and captivating taste. 

. On the variations. annexed by Mr. Gelidek; We 
have. but. few strictures to offer. They display 
considerable familiarity with the nature and capa- 
bilities of the instrument for which they are intendes 
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much ingenious contrivance, and no small share of the ‘re- 
finements of the present day : --but we must, really, admo- 
nish Mr. G. that the style of his variations is altogether in- 
opposite; that he, or any other gentleman, who, desirous to 
signalize himself in a similar manner, is not at liberty to dis- 
tort, or bury beneath a heap of notes, the beauties of a 
melody, so luckless as to become the subject of his merciless 
jnvasion. If he will turn to his third variation, he will 
better understand his own meaning. 





Agr. VIl.—The School Orator ; or Exercises in Elocution theore- 

-.\tieally‘arraaged; from which, aided by short practical rules to 
be committed to memory, and repeated after the manner of reciting 
the rules in the Latin Syntax. Students may learn to articulate 
everyword with propriety ; be assisted in the removal of Minor 
impediments ; be taught to Modulate the voice, aad to speak with 
Accuracy of Inflexion, from the easiest tu the most difficult speci- 
mens of English Oratorical Composition. By James Wright, 
public and private Teacher of English Elocution. 


We are so much pleased with the arrangement of this 
work, which is truly scientific in its principles, that we de- 
sire to afford the author his best praise, which could not 
_flow from us, so forcibly, as from the language of his own 
doctrine, 


“ Many years’ experience in the science and practice of Elocu- 
tion has convinced me, that the circumstance which should ‘first 
occupy the attention of the Teacher, should be the capabilities of the 
Auricalar, Voeal, and Enuneciative organs of his pupils; and, upon 
examination, if he pereeive them defective in action, or, from ill 
habit, incapable of performing their offices, he should endeavour to 
render them distinct, sqnorous and swelling: and it may be noticed, 
that in early life, under proper management, the ear may be almest 
always made capable of gaiding the voice in every modulation of 
which the oral powers are known to be susceptible. To accomplish 
_this desirable purpose, | plice before the first class of pupils selected 
pieces of easy composition, lecture thin in it according to the 
moet familiar manner possible, coacerning impediments, and in the 
repetition, dire their attention to the acqwrement of distinctness 
only of articulation. ‘bis acromplished, ihe vurioxs constructions 
of periods may aflerwards be treated upow with effect ; for whieh 
purpose, I present them with chosen instances of compact and loose 
sentences, ineluding the series, graduation, and climax ; and point 
out die practical rules for the management of the voice in pronouncing 
each :—#o that thoroughly eompreheading the aatare afd effeet of 
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the grand and fimdamentai rule of suspending the voice with the 
rising Inflexion, to the long pause, (which is where meaning. beging 
to form) and being enabled to exemplify gradationai Inflexions before 
and afier the long pause, iu the three or four forms of the 

and loose sentences, accompanied by suitable motions of the bands, 
wrists and arms.—pupils may be declared ready for the introdu 
pieces.— These should be carefally chosen, that pupils may be assis. 
ted in the art of modulation, the more complete management of the 
voice, and the pronunciation of syllables, in all their varieties, 
whether slow or quick, soft, loud, high or low. 

‘ Pursuing this mode ;—selecting appropriate specimens, and 
presenting them in point of view, boys are taught to speak rather 
than declaim ; to feel an easy importance when. required, rather 
than to maiutain an overbearing confidence, which, om many occasions 
must end in disappojitment. ; 

Perfected in the distinctness of articulation, the pronunciation of 
sentences, the management of the yoice, and the proper use of 
gesture and action, pupils are adequately prepared for oratorical 
speeches. At this period. of instruction, as boys are capable of 
receiving considerable help from well arranged oral discourse; the 
Jeeturer may occasionally revert to the philosophy of . mind, and 
take enlarged views of the art of persuasion, The pupil should be 
reminded taat he must never cease to ayail himself of information ; 
that he must observe, read, converse, and meditate :—that the 
Speaker mnst not only acquire the justest conception of the things 
which he presumes to utter, but he must know how to communicate 
them in their proper order; they must be clothed im the most 
agraeable, as well as the most forcible language. He must avoid 
redundanty of expression; he must be neither teo close nor too 
diffuse ; and, abeve all, he must perfect bimself in that branch of 
Oratory, which has been pronounced to form the first, seeond, and 
third parts of the seience,—Elocution. ‘his will enable him at.all 
timos.to command attention ;—its operation will be electric ; it will 
strike from heart te heart; and he must bea dolt mdeed, a mere 
declaimer, who dees not feel himself imspirited by the fostering meed 
of such approbatioa,—mute attention ;—and return his sentiments 
with a sympathetic feeling, energy, and pathos,’ 

This is an admirable elementary lesson, desirable for the 
accomplishment of every scholar, but, more essentially so, 
tor those who may be designed for the pulpit, the bar, or 
the senate. ' 

The language which is harmonized, not only gives grate, 
bat importance to the subject; whereas, the finest compo- 

sition, divested of the ornaments of oratory, become dull, 
tedious, and unimpressive. . 

Our auther’s preliminary observations treat on ‘ Speak- 

ing and Reading.’ ‘ eines 
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‘ It must appear evident, that, notwithstanding a passion, erao- 
tion, ot sentiment, be pronounced by a speaker with ever so good 
——— still, without appositely inflecting the voice and relaxing 
er ing the muscles of the body uniformly with the particular 
passion, the intended effect will never be produced in the mind of an 
auditor, nor can sérious interest in the cause of the declaimer take 

oh of the softer feelings of his heart. ‘ When we utter onr 
Own words,’ says Mr, Walker, ‘ and ate really impassioned by the 
@ecasion of speaking, the passion or eniotion precedes the words, 
and we adopt such tones, as are suitable to the passion we feel ;—~ 
but if we read,’ he observes, ‘ or recite from memory, the passion is 
to be taken up as the words occur: and in doing this well the whole 
difficulty of reading or repeating from meinory lies.’ te! 

* In reading, the signs of passions are not so forcibly expressive 
as in repeating from memory ; hnd for reasons appearing perfectly 

ous to nature. A reader cannot be supposed to know what 
turnef thought an author may have taken, until he has actually 
rounded his period. He is only in possession of the growth of Idea, 
or, in other language, of the meaning of such portions of words, 
forming parts of a period, as through the medium of the visual orgau 
may be clearly and distinctly conveyed to the mind.’ When we con- 
sider the nature of some of these portions, aud the aptitude of mind 
to.receive of completion, however false ia point of Jogical accuracy, 
we shali be more fully convinced of the propriety of what is now 
advanced : viz, that it is highly. requisite ir the reader. to restrain 
his feelings.—Supposing, for example, an untutored reader had the 
following to read extemporaneously,—‘ Man ever repents,—is what 
Writors, ancient and modern, advance, (and indeed itis that which 
cannot be Controverted) till reflection operates ;” I ‘say, supposing a 
reader of little skill, ‘were to give alf bpposite force of Expréssion, 
to: the apparkntly unmodified ' proposition, * Man ‘never repetits,’ 
which is one of the portions to which we allude, would not such 
io cause confusion of idea in the mind of a hearér, and 
apeist to retard the effort of his memory at retention? The answer is 
obvious ; fon no sooner does such a reader feel himself seusible of 
having misprouounced his Author, than he imutediately tecommences ; 
and, by uniting what before was inadvertently separated, finally 
guceeeds in restoring the true meaning of the passage. . 
' ' . . . *ae . . 

When the periods of written compesition rise gradually till the 
veice is inflected wuwards, and vice versa, 80 that no doubt or oppo- 
sition of mind can possibly occur, the readér feels no difficulty in 
omy baron te an audience, But as every writer may think 
proper, for peculiar reasons, to very his style aud manner, #0 should 
it be the wish of a reader to assume, if possible, the variety. As the 
intention of ai Autlior is not supposed to be known before-hand, 
this suitableness of delivery cannot be accomplished, ‘without much 
eare and cirenmspection, And when we consider, that from: the 
warmth ef ,@ persom to wake his mode of thinking appear natural and 


‘ 
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wuconstrained, the Auther may unguardedly, as in the example quoted: 
be led te render the idea false, and a/so ii we take into consideration, 
thiat, for the purpose of making it true, he may fell himoelf disposed 
to have recourse to the intervention of a modifying clause,—the 
prudent reader, upon no account, will suffer himself to give vent to 
his feeling, by opposing or consenting to er portion or fasciculus, . 
ef words, unless he be thoroughly convinced of the nature of the 
context. For, asa written theme, as opposed to Oratory, is pro- 
duced by more deliberate acts of the mind, so should reading, ae 
opposed to the higher branches of Elocution, in the various modes of 


uttefance, bear no more than suitable proportions. of Energy and 
Pathos, ; 


Referring to the nature and importance of inflexion, Mr. , 
Wright speaks of the late Lord Mansfield, chief justice of , 
the court of King’s Bench. If we revert, he adds, ‘0 She 
written composition of that illustrious character, we } 
perceive, that the construction of most of his sentences 
appears destitute of unity; and, his periods, in general, 
run on loosely and unconstrained to the end; but, yet, we 
are informed by his biographers, that his eloquence gained 
him. numerous admirers ; and, when he ple _ the court 
was always crouded. His tones and tunes. of voice were; 
30 expressive, and his modulation so captivating, that he 
was complimented by Pope, with the appellation of the 
* silver-tongued Murray.’ axti.k 

This, however, must not be construed into an apology, . 
for incorrect diction; but, as a powerfal instance, how, 
harmony is capable to cheat the judgment, by seducingug: 
to applaud the fascinations of oratory, at the expence: of — 
classie composition. | 
_ We can produce another instance of the same powerful 
description. My Lord Chesterfield, in one of his letters 
to his son, alludes to a debate that had, recently, occu~ 
pied the attention of parliament on the introduction off the; 
* New Srvze’ in our kalendar. a 

On this event, he tells us of a noble lord, who. made.a 
wost’ learned speech upon the question, but, with, a deli-.:. 
very so discordant and action so inelegant, that it ope 
like a sleeping potion on his auditory ; whereas, when, Lordy 
Chesterfiald arose, his speech, composed simply of afew, 
technical terms, of which he scarcely knew. the designa.: 
uon, aroused the surrounding members from their trance, 
and equal admiration and applause followed his well-graced 
delivery. | 

For the janior class of pupils, we find exercises fn arti-’ 
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enlation ; wherein, the appropriate pronunciations is dis- 
tinctly explained, and enforeed, by precepts, that cannot 
fail to produce correctness. A number of interesting fables 
follow. 

For the sécond class, he introduees ‘ inflexion,’ with 
this appropriite quotation--- 


* Nothing yaluable can be gaia'd without labour’ 


This subject is ilustrated, by means of a camut, wherein, 
modulation assumes the scale of musical composition 
Action, emphasis, and exclamation, are, severally, exem- 
plified, in a collector of moral sentences, pleasingly cal- 
culated to amend the heart, as well as to improve the 
mind. 


_ Oratorice! Specches. 

* The business of an Orator is to Delight that he may) Instruct, 
arid Tnstrtict that he may Move the Passions : all addvegses which do 
not yield to this ahalysation are more or less imperfect: 

« Many examples of sacred as'wel! as profane Oratory micht be 
mehtioned, and suitable arguments eiced from them te prove the 
justness of tite position. Those have been faithfully imitated by the 
poets ; from Homer and Virgil to Milton, Shakspeare; and others of 
the, Moderne.’ 


This arrangment is, peculiarly, adapted to allure the 
student towards improvement, by 2 progressive order of 
speechés, eclected from our most distinguished poets, im- 
perceptibly leading to the finest specimens of, oratorieal 
compositions. We cannot sufficiently express the satis- 
faction with which we have perused this work. 





Aat VIIl.—Practical Observations on Telescopes; 1 vol. T2mo, 

p- p- 114, Biograph 1815. 

Tt is not usual for a scientific treatise to be ushered inte 
the world anonymously. Possibly, an the author anticipated 
this remark, when, instead of his name, he wrote “ ne 
damnent que non intelligunt,”’ We receives his ingenious 
observations on Telescopes, notwithstanding, with very fa- 
vorable impressions, he tells us, modestly, tho’ he is not 
aware, of the contrary that any Astronomical treatise contains 
the for rules management of the Telescope. 

With this persuasion, he has classed his remarks, the 
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vesult of many years observation, into a treatise, which can- 
hot fail to be acceptable to Amateur Astronomus. 


‘ In the course of the last fifteen years I have been in possession 
ofevery sort of Telescope, and have seized every opportunity of 
ascertaining, experimentally, the peculiar powers of every description 
of refleeting as well as of refracting Telescopes ; aud have purchased, 
not without a very-econsiderahle expenee of both time and money, 
the knowledge of the facts herein related, 

‘ And should the perasal of this little treatise, ‘the fruit of these 
pursuits, afford any satisfactory intelligence, or be useful to the 
novice in Optics and Asteopomy, by directing him in the choice, and 


assisting him in the use, of his instruments; the sacrifices I have . 


made ta obtain it, will, undoubtedly, become a source of much - 


satisfaction to mé, and my labours will be overpaid.’ 


It is admirably remarked by a learned writer,t altho’ not 


of modern date, that the apparatus by which we are ena- 
bled to contemplate those wonders.of the heavens, other 
wise impervious to our observation, produce,an entertain- 
ment so noble.and glorious, as well as ravishing: and tran- 
sporting, that it is to be lamented how personsy whose parts 
and fortunes qualify them for theindulgence; are able’ to 
separate themselves from it. ’ ole: es 
One object of our scientific author, goes to prove, that 
astronomieal studies may be pursued without vast magnitude 


= 


of apparatus: consequently, the contemplation of heavenly, . 


hodies may become more general, the science more simpli- 
fied, and the study more attractive. sibas! pitied 
‘Tf shall already convince the Amateur---he continues--~ 


h 


that all the principal and most, interesting phenomena, are, ; 


visible with glasses which are easy to procure, and handy to 
use; and, that the rationale of telescopes has this, in com- 
mon with other sciences, that what is most worth learning 


is easiest learned; and is, with all other sciences; reduecd* 


to a few clear points : there are not many éertaiu truths “in 
this world.” z : 3) 


* The principle modern discoveries in Astronomy have been made” 
by Dr. Flerschell, which have not arisen from the wonderful maghi- ~ 


tnde of his, optical machineriés, But from his indefatigable: and 
matchless perseverance as an.observer: and the astronomical world:is 
greatly indebied to him for, the time and labour that he has sacrificed: 


in making experiments to ascertam the powers of, reflecting tele~.. , 


sol 





+ Vide “ Astronomy’s Advancement.” London, 1814. 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, 1815. L 
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scopes, which it is presumed he has carried to the ‘ne plas ul ar.” 
both in prefection and magnitude, having built one stupendous 
telescope of the prodigious length of forty feet—with an aperture of 
four feet, Of the performance of this enormous engine [ canuot 
speuk, vever having seen through it: however, this] may say with 
great truth, that bis perseverance in constructing such a gigantic 
uptical instrument, is beyond all praise ; and his name wil} be eve 
remembered with gratitude by every optician and astronomer. 

‘ Dr. Herschell’s first catalooue of double dstars was made with 
a Newtonian telescope of not quite seven feet focus, and with only 
four inches and «a halt aperture, charged with a power of 222. The 
second catalogue was likewise made with a telescope of similar cou-- 
struction, but with. an object metal of six inches and a quartet 
diameter, aud magn fying 227 times. The third was composed with 
the same instrument, excepting the gless, which was chenged for 
one which give the telescope a maguifying power of 460. This, 
the Doctor says, was much superior to that of 227 in detecting 
excessively small stars, and those which are very near to large ones. 
He says, he used a gradual variety of magnifying powers from 460 
to GOGO, with which many a night, in the course of eleven or twelve 
hours’ observation, he has carefully, and singly, examined not less 
than 400 celestial objects, sometimes viewing a particular star for 
half an hour together with all the various powers of the telescope. 
And here let me pay the just tribute of well-deserved praise to the 
unparralleled perseverance this ingenious astronomer has mam feste 
in canposing these catalognes, which must for ever remain an 
indelible memorial of the determined ardour with which he hae so 
suceessfully pursued his favourite study. Dr. Hersehell’s catalogue 
comprehends the names of the stars, and the pumber in Flamstead 
eatalocue, or such a deseription of those that are contained im it, 
as will be found sufficient to distinguish them ; alsov the comparative 
size of the stars; their colours as they appeared to his view; their 
distances determined in several diflereut ways ; their angle of position 
with regard to the parallel of deelination ; and the dates when he 
first preceived them to be double, treble, &c. These catalogues 
have opened a new, most interesting, and extensive source « 
researeh and contemplation for astronomers, atid may probably les 
to the discovery of the motion of our system through infinite space. 
Dr° Herselictl has expreseed a wish, (that as they are some of the 
hiest, most minute, and most delicate objects of vision he ever be- 
held.) to hear that his observations have been verified by other 
persons ; aud offers the following caution, as to the adjustment of 


-¥ 
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; 
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the foeus of our telescopes, and advices those who wish to examine 
the efosest of these eurious double stars, to previously adjust the 
inous of their glass with the utmost delicacy on a star Known to be 
single, of as nearly as possible of the same altitude, magnitude, 
and colour, as the star which is to be examined, carefully observing 
the cireumstances of the star you adjust by, whether it be round 

it well-deiined, or surrounded by little flitting appendages which 





or 
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keep playing about the image of the star, varying in their appcaranse 
as it passes through the field, er remaining fixed to it uniformly 
the same, 

These imerfections of the object -glass, or object-metal, or eyr- 
piece, may be detected by unscrewing, or turning them about in 
their cells. Dr. H. mentions an mstance of the advant tare of this 
method of adjustment tothe late Mr. Aubert, who could not diseern 
that Leonis wasa double star when his telescope was adjusted at 
Leonis itself, but soom perceived it when he had adjusted his 
telescope at Regulus : but, even then, Pr. Herschell says, although 
the glass was one of Mr. Dollond’s best three and a half feet achro- 
matics, it exhibited the two stars of Leonis in close conjunction, 
or rather one partly hid behind the other, ‘The Docior then proceeds 
to praise his own telescopes, and concludes with the following 
observation on the inferiority of achromatics: ‘ A good three and 

ahalf feet achromatic, of a large aperture, when Rigel is on the 

meridian, m: Ay, perh: aps, also show the simall star, although } have 
not been able to see it with a very good iastrament of that sort 
which shows the small star that accompanies the pole star J but that 
evening was not very favourable,’ 

$8 ‘have seen the small! star which attends ihe pole star with a two 

and ahalf feet achromatic, with a tripte object-glass of only one 
inch and three quarters aperture, aud the sm: all star which accom- 
panies Rigel also, ‘This in much more difficult to see on account of 
Rigel’s excessive brightness ; whieh, if the telescope be not ex~ 
quisitely perfect, will efface ths small star by its false Ii ight. But 
there is ne@ difficulty im accounting for Mr. Aubert’s three equal 
half feet achromaties showin the two stars of Leonis in-elose con- 
juaction, or rather one partly hid behind the other >‘ for be it 
remembered, until Dr. Herschell published his catalogues of double 
stars, the amateurs in Astronomy confined their observations to the 
moon and planets: to show which, Mr. Dollond knew an actual 
power of 180 was full as much os ordinary observes could manage, 
and therefore seldem fitted up iis three and a half feet telescopes 
with a higher power, and very often not more than 120. This bemg 
the fact, it surely seases to be a wonder, that the separation between 
the two stars forming, Lieonis conld uot be discerved in the refractor ; 
when even in Dr. Herschell’s wa seven feet reflector, with a power 
of 460, he says, they appeared to him only one-sixth of the diame- 
sor of the star apart ; and Bootes, with 460, was one and one-f. arth 
diameter of the large star separate from the small one. 


‘ A beautiful and highly interesting Extract follows, from 
the observations of Dr. Herschall, on the changes that haye 
happened during the last twenty-five years, in the relative 
situations of double stars, &c. The amateur will thank yg 
fur referring him to this subject, as well as to the suce eed 

/uminious observatious, earelully collated, with the remg)) ¢ 
of eminent Professors. 
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To this are added, exemplifying the proportions of Gre- 
gorian and Newtonian reflecting ‘Telescopes. 
On the choice of Telescopes--- 


* I dare say some of my readers will be surprised to hear, that 
] have seen telescopes show stars distinctly and neatly, which would 
not give a sharp and distinct image of any other object ; and those 
instruments which have exhibited Jupiter and Saturn very beauti« 
fally, sometimes hardly define a close double star : moreover, those 
telescopes which, from their being a little over corrected, and the 
purple rays predominating, are most brilliant and distinet in the 
day time, and for day purposes decidely superior to the finest 
astronomical telescopes, are proportionately inferior for celestial 
purposes. The most difficult object to define in the day time, and 
the best test of the distinctness and correctness of our instruments, 
is the dial-plate of a watch when the sun shines upon it, placed 
about one hundred feet from the glass. 

* There is an extraordinary and curions fact, with which few 
people are acquainted. but it is of the first importanec every one 
should be aware of when choosing a telescupe, or comparing instru- 
ments to ascertain their peculiar powers ; that when trying astrono~ 
mical glasses, we should not be satisfied with less than three even-~ 
ings’ observation: su¢h is the capricious variation of the atmes~ 
phere of his country, that some evenings which appear extremely 
fime, and the stars look most brilliant and dazzling to the naked eye, 
are quite unfit for observation, and onr best telescopes will not 
perform. Quiet, serene nights, when there is no moom, are the 
most favourable. When comparing telescopes, we should take very 
particular care that the eye-tubes be glassed with the same sort of 
glass, and that they are charged with precisly the same magnifying 
powers, otherwise the comparison will be in vain: a difference of 
even five or ten times in the magnifying power will sometimes, on 
some subjects, give a different character to the glass: and whatever 
difference there may be in the size of the instruments, when we 
wish to become acquainted with their respective advantages, they 
should each be charged with the same magnifying power, whieh, 
if the telescopes are intended for astronomical use, should not be 
less than 100 times; if for terrestrial purposes, not less than fifty 
times. 

* It will very much assist the eye to wear a kind of goggle, big 
euough to go over the eye-piece, to defend the organ of vision from 
the intrusion of collateral rays, that distract and strain the sight, 
and prevent the perfect adjustinent of the eye, by its receiving the 
stimulus of surrounding objects and light, at the time its whole 
attention should be confined to the pencil of rays from the telescope. 
A concave chamber, similar to aa eve bath, perfixed to the eye 
piece, would, perhaps, answer this purpose best. IT have seen 
a very ingenious contrivance applied by Mr. Adams, of Fleet Street, 
to the maguifiers of his microseopes, consisting of a spiral spring 
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eovered with black silk : and this first give me the idea of the im- 
portance of such a screen, winch helps the eye more than any one 
would imagine who kas not tried it: the picture on the retina. 1s 
neither confused nor disturbed by adventitions rays ; the sensibthty 
of the eye is much increased, ond prevented frem being employed 
on any other than the images presented to it through the telescope. 
The eye will be especially sensible of this assistance when observing 
on moonlight nights. I have seen a cup eye head, at Messrs, 
Gilberts, opticians and telescope makers, in Leadenhall Street, 
which answers the purpose perfeetly well, and is worthy the attention 
of those who wish their eyes to enjoy the utmost sensibility the 
visual organ is capable of being excited to. 

This telescope is, indeed, one of those miracles of perfection, and 
ve plus ultra’s of art, which are rarely produced, and perhaps only 
attainable by a happy concurrence of fortunate success in the various 
circumstances which combine to form these compound object glasses + 
for which positive and exqusite degree of profection, we are, in all 
mechanical matters, almost as much indebted to accident as to art: 
for instance. a watchmaker makes 2 dozen chronometers, aud be- 
stows an equal degree of attention to the finishing of each of them ; 
so much so, that he hrs reasen to hope they will ail perform equally 
well: however, when put to trial, he commonly finds, that of the 
dezen, perhaps four, in spite ef all his care and pains, will turn out 
but indifferent watches ; six of them good; and remaining two 
extremely fine, and fit * to correct old time, and regulate the Sun: 
but why they act with superior accnracy he cannot divine. In every 
department of art itis the same, and the acme of perfectton is always 
accidental, and not to be attamed with undevieting certainty by any 
ynies, 

The forty-six ineh achromatic, with a treble object-glass of three 
inches and three-quarters apertare, composed of two convex lenses 
of crown glass with a concave of flint between them, was the 
instrument which established the acknowledged superiority of this 
sort of telescope for astronomical uses. Hefore these were made, 
the refracting telescopes for astronomical purposes, were tof the 
unwieldy length of at least thirty-five feet; sod the famous aeril 
tclescope of Huygens, which is now in the possession of the Royal 
Society, is one hundred and twenty three fect foeus. 

On this Essay, remarkable for the simplicity in whieh it 
clothes a science of stupendous attributes, We have to ob- 
serve that Pope hassome lines particularly apt, toitssubjett. 

Beyond a certain size, telescopes, we are assured, are 
only just as useful, as the enormous spectacles which are 
suspended over the doors of Opticians. We take pleasure 
in bearing testimony to the merits ef that truly eminent Opti- 
cian, the late Mr, Ramsden---and conclude. 











CRITICAL CATALOGUE. 





RELIGION. 


Art. 9.—A New Years’ Gift, or a plain address of a minister. 
¢o the people of his charge, by John Clayton, Junr., 24mo. pp. 
16. Burton, 181. 

The christian is invited by this litle present to remember, that the 
beginning of the year is a season of renowned exertion and enterprize 
Aud while the worldly speculator how he views his industry and en- 
Jarges his hopes, let not the christian, of all! mankind, remain idle ; 
but pursue ap assiduous cultivation of personal religton, which is the 
spring and persevering exertion in the promotion of its interests iu 
this world, 

Mr. Clayton, junior, is an industrious labourer in the + ineya.d, and 
a cheering companion to those whe labour with him. It is a delight- 
ful reflection, to find morality the iavoured pursuit of ability, nor does 
M. Clayton stand alone in the glorious cause. M. Scheffield of Cam- 
bridge, is a striking insiance of the influence of a well regulated sys- 
tem of religious education over the human mind. In a scene, too, 
where profligacy assumes the name of elegant pleasure, and bad 
examples almost give infection to the air, this exemplary young man 
devotes himseli to the noblerexercise of the human mind.—he forsakes 
the haunts of gaiety, to visii those of misery; he consoles the afflicted, 
he cheers the desponding ; and he relieves the poor and the wretched, 

In his pulpit, he is moral. perspicuous, aud solemn; and, those 
precepts, which flew from his ‘lips, are cherished in his heart, for his 
practice is founded in their Illustration. 





Arr. 10—Three Sermons. 1st. Unitarian Christiazs appeal to his 
fellow Christians in the Christian name. 





$$ 


Ant. 1L.—2d. The Apostles Creed concerning the one God anil 
them an Christ Jesus. 





Arr. 12.—3rd. The mseparable Connection between the Unity and 
the benevolence of Grd. By Robert Aspland, Minister of the 
Unitarian Chureh, Hackney. 1 vou. l2mo. pp 126. Johnsons &co. 
Mr. Aspland is a very worthy man, and addresses his congregation- 
in the impressive of his own doctrine, with ability. But we are con, 
stantly, so surrounded by Unrry aud Trinity, that we forbear to 
Hawthorn Cottage ; or the two Cupids. A tale in two volumes by 
J. Jones. Svo. Asperne 1815. 





Arr. 13 —The General Prayer Book ; contaiuing forms of prayer, 
on principles common to all Christians, for religious Societies, 
for families, and for individuals, Chiefly selected frem the scrip- 
tures the book of common prayer, and the writings of various 
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anthors, by John Prior Estlen, L. L. D. Ivol. 12mo. pp, 218 

Longman, &eo, 1814. 

‘The Christian reader will find, in the pious labours of this dissent- 
ing minister, mach real incitemeut to faith, hope and charity, 

In a long preface he tells, that antil twenty years of age, the 
first wish of his heart, was to officiate in the church of Eng. 
land: but, confesses, that bis clese attention to the ubjeet, and 
his fixed determination to sacrifice priacipleto inclination, have 
operated as the causes of his exclusion. 

Ihis consideration is argued with zeal; but we do not enter 
into the eoutest, Jn our belief—Purity of intention surpassto, 
all share of Religion, and true purity liveth in the heart nog 
en the lips. 





The Theology and Mythology of the ancient Pagans, written parti- 
cularly for Female Udacation, by Miss Hatfield, Author of, Letters 
onthe Importance of the female sex, with observations on their 


Manners and Education. 1 Vol. 24tmo. pp. 372. G. and S. Row 
binson. 1815. 


History, as well ancient as modern, is so mtimately blended with 
allusions to the Heathen Mythology, that we may venture to pro- 
nounce it a requisite branch of education. 

The great misfortune, however, has been, that this necessary ac- 
complishment is often so involved in detail, repuguant to the iutuitive 
modesty of youne femates, that it has been estranged from their stu- 
dies, it has, also, been considered, by many sensible Parents and. 
Feachers, to involyé precepts inimical to revealed religion, aud de- 
structive of good moral precept. 

Our amiable author, who has already appeared with so much ad- 
vantage to herseli, and to her sex, has obviated these objections, in 
this, her little elegant treatise on that interesting sadject. 

And that parents may, the more implicitly, trust to the candour of 
onr praise, we state, that this exemplary lady, has chieffy passed her 
riper vears in the families of our Nobility, devoted to the religious 
aud moral education of their children—a task, to which she is fully 
qualified, from vigour of intellect and depth of literary research, a8 
will, indeed, be manifest toall who peruse this work. We will make 
a short extract. 

‘ A due regard to revelation must convinee the student that the 
sacred and Pagan histories are so necessarily mingled and mterwoven, 
that they are in seme degree inseparable fiom each other; and as all 

falsehoods ad force aud give to truth additional beauty: so do the Gee 
tions and monstrous inventions of ielators throw a lustre upon, aud 
give dignity and confirmation te, the dectrines of reve lation.’ 

She further remarks, ‘ that Revelation profits so immeasurably 
from the comparison, that the apestate Emperor Julian, its most vigi- 
lant enemy, clearly discerning the connexion there was between the 
prefane doctrines of the antients, and of reveaied truths, forlad the 
Christians to teach the poets, moralists, and histonans; rightly judg- 
ing, that such an exposition would advance the study of boly writ, 


rc give a due appreciation of the Gospel,’ 
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This treatise is divided into three- heads; the Theology of Moses, 
the Theology of the Pagans, and the Mythology of the Pagans. 

The Theology of Moses isa succinet account of the early part of 
the Jewish history. It shews how far revealed religion may be cor- 
sidered as connected with the Pagan mythology, and it states the 
origin of many of the men whom the idolators of those days raised to 
the distinction of Gods, from their superior talents, or from having 
gained distinction for acts of an extraordinary merit. 

The Theology of the early Pagans is a subject necessarily connect- 
ed with their Mythology, and is very judiciously explained as bear- 
ing reference to the Theology of Moses, which superseded and de- 
stroyed it. The whole is treated in so judicious a manner, and illu ‘ 
trated with reasonings so conclusive, that we think the eause of re- 
vealed religion considerably promoted by the refined discussion. 

The principal pertion of the work is devoted to the heathen mytho- 
logy, which is arranged with peculiar skill ; the language is chaste 
and plain; the classification impressive and neat; and the whole in’ 
terspersed with the moral reflections avd chservations of a very sensi- 
ble woman, who must have studied her subject deeply. 

We feel great pleasure in recommending this work to female youth, 
to whom it is dedicated, from a conviction that it must prove both ins 
structive and amusing. 

In warmly advocating the present, we, also, desire to promote the 
former of this lady's works, Her treatise written in the ‘* 1MPoR- 
TaNck Of TRE FEMALE sex, claims distinction from its title, and 
patronase from its worth. We are always gratified in an opportunity 
of extolling such literary productions, as are useful as well as orna- 
mental ; and every young female, who is flattered by the homage paid 
to her understanding, and is an advocate for the dignity of sex, will 
receive this moral work with a smile of complacency ; and when she 
has perused its contents, she will bid farewell tu *‘ AcKeERMAN’s 
Repository,” and give her adieus to * La BELLE ASSEMBLEE.” 

The mystery of newly invented costume, patent perriwigs, invisible 
petticoats, wadded corsets, aud the Duke of Wellington's garters, if 
at all admissible, should never wander beyond a lady’s dressing room ; 
and when Miss ia her teens, has left boarding school, she ought to 
leave off the study of enigmas, acrostics, conundrums dud cha- 
rades. 

A female is called upon, by nature, to sustain two of the most 
interestsug characters in lifc—those of a wife and mother !—her 
head, therefore, should not be lighter than the feathers which 
adorn it. 

‘he manners of a female may be accomplished, without being fash- 
ionalily giddy. She may read German without imbibing false philo- 
sophy—siudy Italian, without, being a voluptuary—and adorn the 
mind without prejudice to the heart. 
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The subjects before us aim at the elevation of the female character, 
and to place women in that order of society to which their native in- 
tellectual endowments eminently qualify them. 

This volume is adorned with emblematical plates. 





POETRY. 


Ant.16.— Familiar Poems, Moral and Religious, by Susannah Wil- 
son—12mo. Darton and Co, 2s. 1814. 


Txerse poems, from the similarity of situation in humble life, call 
to our memories the first production of the Bristol milk-maid, after- 
wards the much respected Mrs. Ann Yearsley. They appear to be 
the first effusions of the unadorned muse of a village maiden, in do- 
mestic servitude ; if inferior, yet do we deem them worthy our warm- 
eat approbation, — Piety, filial affection, and good will to all mankind, 
is the ‘* burthen of her song ;” from which we select the following 
tribute to the memory of her father; accepting it ourselves, as an 
earnest of future excellence. 


His garden was bis cimef delight, 

And when sofiicient strength he found, 
it was indeed a lovely sight, 

Beauty and order smiled around. 


When in the ground he cast his seed, 
He guarded it with special care; 
Nor bird nor beast nor stone nor weed, 
Might dare to interrupt it there. 


flis garden saw him going home ; 
Mournful she all in rnin lay, 

Wor lonely mourned his lowly dome 
Did with the builders hands decay. 


Ye cooling shades, ye curling vines, 
Ye objects of bis’constant care, 

No more his hand each branch entwines; 
In sad disorder you appear. 


Ye little birds, who, from each spray 
Wonld trace him all the garden reund, 

In vain ye search the live long long cay, 
He never will to you be found. 


‘Who now shall prune the growing vine, 
When the luxuriant branches shoot ? 
Or teach the tendrils how to twine 
Around the stem that bears the fruit 
(rir. Rey. [Ser. Sth.] Vol. 1. January, 1815. M 
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Who now thall screen the tender flower's 

From midnight frosts, and burning noon, 
Hide them Test the pelting show’rs 

Should spoil their beautedus bloom too soon? 


Ye vines and shrubs wear deepest gloom ; 
Y bads Saiment in drops of dew; 

Ye curious flowers that graed the loom, 
His hands ne more shall fashion you. 


* But mine’s the sorrow,’ mine the grief, 
_ My teass wil] flow when your's are dried, 
. Nor. mortal power could give relief 
On that sad day my father died. 





Aat.17.—Classical Pastime, ina set of Peetical enigmas, on the 
Planets and Zodiacal sign®, Sy Marianne Curtis. Reading, 
J. Richard, Roydl Pxchatce, 5s. p. 103. 


This ia pretty little poetic flight of fancy ; the course is novel, 
the lines smooth and well adapted to the subject ; and the enigmas 
eminently caiculated to iasiruct in their solutions, Of the stile of 
the poetry, we shall adduée a specimen, of the fair writer's talents, 

-..., Cna@luding her ‘ classical pastime.’ i 
n .. “* The Muse attracted by. bright Phoebus’ ray, 
Has travelled throngh the Zodiae’s glittering way ; 
.~, Has mark'd the Ball with his bright eye of gold, 
_ And Ledas twins their silvery lighy unfold ; 
Seen Leo giow with Sols refulgent heat, 
_. And Virgo biush his ardent gaze to meet ; 
_ Beheld the Earth onher soft axle roll 
_ Alternate te the Sun each frezen pole ; 
Observed each Star that drinks the solar way, 
And Luna fair who emulates the day ; 
View'd countless Suns through telescopic night, 
Myriads on myriads crowding on the sight, 
With wonder riewed, with adoration glows, 
Of that great hand from which all beauty dows.’ 


~ “in addition to the Enigmas on the planets, we finda beautiful Ode 
to Friendship—a Paraphrase én the third chapter of the first epistle 
of Saint Peter—and another onthe Lord's Prayer. The perusal of 
‘the latter, conveys to the mind a beam of such heavenly consolation 
to weak mortals, that we feel the highest gratification in extending our 
limnits, us assigned fot the notice of small publications, by giving 
it to oar ; 

* Father of all, who on this varied earth ; 

Pave trod, since blocining nature first gave birth ; 

‘Thou, who supreme in glory sittest, all worlds above, -: . 

Yet hear’st Thy children’s prayer with pitying love, 
Blesa’d be thy name, whe rever man is found, 
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Whate’ér his colour, or whate’er his land, 

From Zembhia’s frozen coast, to Lybie’s burning sand ; 
Be thy dominion felt in every heart, 

To every breast thy heavenly grace impest, 

That as the Seraph jeys to de Thy will, 

So may Thy sons-on earth Thy holy laws fulfil - 
Thou, from whose bounty all our blessings flow, 

On us this day, Thy wonted gifts bestow: 
Thou, unto whom ali hearts ie oper wide, 

And trem whose searching eye, no secret theught cam bide. 
Father forgive, Thow whe alone art’ good, 

Forgive the frailties which Thine eyes have view’ : 
As we compassion to owr brethren shew, | 

So may our errors Thy compassion know ; 

Lead us througty this day’s evil free from stam, 

And sanctify alike our joy and pain : 

By Thee conducted, wheresoe’er we go 

Secure of blessing e’em the bid in wee, 

To Thee, dominion, glory, power belong > 

Thine is man’s praise and Thine the Somgite ang: 
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